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2 ON THE NECESSITY 

the very hope of the most desperate is not that 
death may be escaped^ but that he is eternal ; and 
all that either the youngs the careless, or the dissi- 
pated can do, is to think of him as seldom as they 
can. No man, therefore, will deny that whatever 
can be said of death is applicable to himself. The 
bell which he hears tolled may never toll for him ; 
there may be no friend or children left to lament 
him; he may not have to lie through long and 
anxious days, looking for the coming of the ex- 
pected terror: but he knows he must die: he 
knows that in whatever quarter of the world he 
abides — whatever may be his circumstances— how- 
ever strong his present hold of life — however un- 
like the prey of death he looks — ^that it is his 
doom, beyond reverse, to die. But if it be thus 
certain that death is the common lot of all — the 
great result of life — it must surely be the part of a 
rational creature like man to inquire, what is death ? 
and having answered this question, to consider what 
kind of preparation should be made for his ap- 
proach, and by what considerations his terrors are 
most likely to be diminished. These inquiries I take 
for the subject of the present Discourae, and may 
the Almighty Spirit of the Lord so assist both the 
reader and me^ that our hearts may gain wisdom in 
this matter; and that, having laid the foundation of 
sober thought, we may, in our subsequent reflec- 
tions, be enabled to rise gradually to the contem- 
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plation of those mysteries by which death himself 
shall be conquered, and the grave deprived of its 
strength. 

What then is death ? We will consider it first 
in its simplest and most obvious character ; that is 
as the contrary of animal life. I'o breathe, to 
move, to communicate with the outward world, to 
receive impressions from the various objects it con- 
tains, is to live ; to cease to breathe, to move, to 
manifest any consciousness of outward things, is to 
die. Now, if we suppose for the moment that we 
have no other principle of life but this of the animal, 
its destruction is the termination of our being; and 
when we cease to breathe, the plan and measure of 
our existence are complete. But if death were 
really the termination of existence, would it thence 
follow that no thought is necessary to prepare for 
meeting it P I think not; and for these reasons:—- 
Every creature that exists, has its being for some 
particular end ; and a conscious, rational being, is 
superior to those of all other classes, because he 
has the ability of discerning several of the purposes 
of his existence, and the relation in which he 
stands to the world at large. But since death 
completes the measurement of life — since it termi- 
nates the course in which the manifold objects and 
purposes of rational existence are to be accom- 
plished, it is manifestly the duty of every man to 
take care that it catches him not unprepared ; that 

B 2 



4 ON THE NECESSITY 

when it arrives be has no work of importance left 
undone, which could have been done by prudence 
and reflection. For conscience tells us, indepen- 
dently of any other tribunal, that our being, our 
hearts and minds, should be continually advancing 
towards maturity ; that they should manifest the 
ripening effects of. experience and thought ; that 
the w^ork of each day should be complete when the 
day closes, and that the sum of our finished duties 
should equal the sum of our years, when death 
comes and says, the account is closed. To deny this 
principle — to suppose that man is not responsible 
to himself, to the world, to nature, for the com- 
pletion of the purposes of existence — would be to 
do away with the foundation of many noble quali* 
ties in our constitution : it would be to contradict 
the maxims from which sprung some of the finest 
examples of human virtue, sublime, though imper- 
fect, in the unenlightened days of antiquity. Con* 
fidently, therefore, may we state, that even suppos- 
ing death to be the utter extinction of our being, a 
preparation for it is demanded of every rational 
creatui'e, — a preparation consisting in such con- 
tinual observations on the purposes of life, in such 
careful comparisons of the progress of time with 
the completions of duty, that it may not surprise 
us when the heart is unfurnished with the princi- 
ples which should mark its maturity, or while ob- 
jects are left unattained, which should form the 
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po98es8ion of our spirits in each successive portion 
of existence. 

But the notion that death is the extinction of our 
being is upheld by few ; and these fe\r have the re* 
futation of their opinion in their own consciences. 
Proceeding, therefore, a step further, we come to 
consider death, not as the negation-— not as the 
mere contrary of life, but as a change in the man-> 
ner of existing. The animal functions of the body, 
the breathing, the movement of the limbs, have evi- 
dently nothing to do with the essential action of 
the mind : thought, though affected by them, is not 
dependent on them. In rest, in action, in ease« 
and in suffering, we recognize an independent 
power within us; a power by which we move in a 
higher element than the atmosphere we breathe — 
an element by which the animal is kept alive, and 
consciousness quickened into unexplainable acti- 
vity. As there are, therefore, two principles in hu- 
man nature, the animal and the spiritual, that by 
which we live in common with other breathing things, 
and that by which we reason, and are raised above 
whatever else exists below, it is plain that these prin- 
ciples being separated, the man ceases to exist in the 
same state as before ; and that, since the body is ne- 
cessary to the spirit's manifesting itself, the presence 
or existence of the spirit can be no longer known 
when rent asunder from the frame. But it will not 
at all follow, that because it is not visible by its ope- 
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rations on the body it has ceased to exist, for it 
was itself never visible; nor is there any reason 
for supposing that a mere separation from that with 
which it bad nothing in common, should destroy 
its consciousness. When to this it is added, that 
it is found to exercise its power of thought, and all 
spiritual faculties, even to the moment of its sepa- 
ration from the body, there is the strongest reason for 
believing that, after it is set free from the corporeal 
system it still thinks, perceives, and acts. But the 
body falls to decay, and the soul becomes invisible, 
and is perfectly cut off from all apparent com- 
munication with the world in which it formerly 
existed ; and this is death-^eath described accord- 
ing to the most obvious characteristics of our na- 
ture, and involving no difficulty not easily explain- 
able on the plain laws of reason. With this view 
however of the subject, we have an increase of argu- 
ments on the necessity of a preparation for death. 
It being understood that the soul retains its con- 
sciousness, the same judge which it is to itself in 
this state, it must at least be in the next: and there- 
fore, if there be a feeling of anxiety and fear in the 
mind when we sin and have lefl our duties unper- 
formed, the same must there be in the soul when 
in a separate state it looks back with unavailing 
repentance on the past scenes of existence. It mat- 
ters not what we think of a day of judgment; it 
matters not what we know either of that or of hell. 
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if we fed but that our spirits will exist in the fu- 
ture, we are then sure of misery, of deep, intense, 
permanent misery, if one tittle of human duty be 
left unfulfilled, if one eril principle be left in ac- 
tion, when the soul enters upon its final and un- 
ehan^ng condition. If a preparation for death, 
then, would be necessary were we to cease to be 
when we cease to breathe, incomparably more so is 
it when, instead of ceasing to exist at the hour of 
death, we are only cut off from the outward world ; 
are only left naked, perhaps solitary spirits, doomed 
by even self-condemnation to lament, without end, 
their folly, and now never-to-be-remoyed corrup- 
tion. For we know what recollection is; we know 
what conscience is : and these are the companions 
which the soul must ever have, and from whose 
suggestions it must receive its woe or satisfactions. 
Suppose, then, that we believe neither in God nor 
the devU, that we think of neither heaven nor heU, 
still we should be madmen, it appears, not to pre- 
pare for death ; which, leaving us more entirely to 
ourselves, cutting us off from all sources of plea- 
sure, or consolation, or entertainment but those 
which exist in our innermost hearts, ought at 
least to find us furnished with all those means of 
self-satisfaction and delight on which, through the 
endless future, we shall have to depend. 

But we stop not here : — ^there is a God ; himself 
a mighty, a universal spirit ; and whence, seeing 
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that our souls must have had a beginning, whence 
could they spring but from him P Or is it probable 
they can ever become independent of him P Is it 
likely that he ever loses sight of them ? Is it ima* 
ginable that when they leave the body they should 
escape him, that mighty Maker of spirits, with the 
breath of life P No ! it is very plain that our souls, 
having been watched through their brief period of 
earthly trial by the Eternal Parent, will, on being 
separated from this fleshly covering, be drawn 
by the irresistible might of his will, through im- 
measurable intervening regions of light, direct be- 
fore his throne. And this lays the foundation for 
another argument on the necessity of preparation 
for death ; an argument in which lie centred ap- 
peals to all the hopes and fears, to all the generous 
aspirations, the solemn presentiments, the moral 
capacities of man's complicated being; an argu- 
ment which we must deny God to reject, and 
which we must risk every possibility of happiness 
to oppose. For we now find that to prepare for 
death is necessary, not only to complete the object 
of our being, which the law of rational existence 
demands, or because our souls being immortal will 
be otherwise perpetually tormented by the never- 
blunted sting of conscience, but because we shall 
be presented as we die before the throne of the 
almighty Sovereign of the universe. 

Still even this is not all, much as it is. There 
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18 a vast system of mercy in operation to aid us in 
our preparatioD, and to give it efficacy ; a system 
which, fitting itself to every principle in our being, 
leaves none at war with nature, with God, or heap 
ven. But so long as we forget death, and the 
awful change it will produce in our condition, and 
live in the neglect of those precautions which are 
needed to prevent its finding us unprepared, we 
offer despite to that noble evidence of the Al- 
mightjr's care for us, and are guilty of the mon'> 
strous sin and folly of seeing God working for us, 
and planning systems of grace to prepare us for 
death, and remaining utterly idle ourselves, utterly 
careless as to the issue of a business in which we 
alone are actually concerned. And if death should 
really find us unprepared, when so much is done 
by the Almighty to aid us in the matter, great, it 
will be allowed, must be the penalty we shall have to 
pay for so entering into the presence of God-: there 
will not only be our sins to confront us, but the 
8aviour> whose blood we trampled under foot, and 
the Holy Spirit, who having long striven with our 
hearts, was at last obliged to leave them, by our 
dark determinations, to abide in iniquity. 

This* I trust, will suffice to establish the princi* 
pie, that we lie under many obligations to pre- 
pare for death. It is known that we cannot es- 
cape it ; and it is plain, by what has been said, 
that in whatever way we contemplate it, the cer- 
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tainty of its approach, with the uncertainty of the 
exact hour of its coming, places us under the ne- 
cessity of so living, of so numbering and measuring 
our days, that our career may not be terminated 
before our work, nor our souls sunmioned before 
the Almighty until they have grown up into the 
fulness of the stature of immortal spirits. Now there 
are two main objections to this truth in force among 
mankind, and by which they justify their delaying 
the preparation of which the duty and necessity are 
thus obvious. The one is, that it would interrupt 
the course of general thought and action; the other, 
that it is not necessary till a certain period or pe- 
culiar circumstances arrive. With regard to the 
former of these, it may fairly be allowed that, at first 
sight, there is something sufficiently specious in it 
to deceive the thoughtless, the ignorant, and the 
young. But the moment we look at it with the 
eye of reason, the shadow of truth with which it 
appeared invested vanishes. For, in the first place, 
death is so natural an occurrence, that if to think 
of it be to darken or make sluggish the course of 
thought, we must never think of ourselves, or of 
human nature at all ; for we can scarcely step be- 
yond the present without finding our reflections 
stretching into the region of this awful power: and 
who can imagine that a rational being ought to 
stop thinking when his mind finds itself on the 
completion of existence ? Again, we know for cer- 
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tain that the loftieat, the most active minds are 
habitually employed in contemplating this very 
subject; and that we are indebted to their medi- 
tations thereon for some of the sublimest results 
of human thought; and not only this, but that 
wherever there is a pure conscience, wherever there 
is piety, there death is the subject of much and 
frequent observation ; and that so far is this habi- 
tual recognition of its power over human nature 
from rendering the mind gloomy or austere, or un- 
fitting it for the entire duties of life, that minds 
capable, through the aid of divine grace, of looking 
steadily on this supposed object of terror, are the 
most serenely cheerful, the most benign, the most 
self'possessed, and the most capable of fulfilling, at 
all times and under every circumstance, the great 
duties of social existence. 

In respect to the next objection to the commence- 
ment of a preparation for death, it has not even 
the semblance of truth to support it, which might 
be allied in favour of the former. For at what 
period but the present ought we to think of com- 
mencing a preparation for an event which may 
happen the next hour? And if we say, there 
is a natural reason for supposing death will not 
come without old age or disease, may it not be 
said in reply, that, with regard to the former, old 
age comes much quicker than is usually supposed ; 
qx^d with regard to the latter, that disease is guided 
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by such inexplicable laws, and makes its attacks 
so frequently where it was never expected, that he 
is little short of being grossly foolish who thinks 
his preparation may be deferred because be is not 
sick. 

But, whatever be the number of years inter* 
vening between the present hour and that of our 
dissolution, the space that separates us from death 
vanishes at a single glance of the immortal soul ; 
and we appear to stand face to face with the enemy. 
There is nothing in human life out of which we can 
form a screen against the scorpion eye of death. 
Our pleasures, our hopes, our pretensions of every 
kind crowded together, can scarce fill out an hour 
when death is recollected. The most important 
considerations, the greatest anxieties, passion and 
desire vanish before it ; and leave the space over 
which we look a low and naked plain, which we 
seem to be hastening over with continually accele- 
rated speed, and to the end of which we feel we 
may perchance arrive long before the night-fall. 
It is from this plain fact, that death is not only 
uncertain in its arrival, but that, at the longest 
calculation, it is not far distant, that we come to 
the important practical conclusion, that whatever 
preparation is needed to meet it safely and calmly, 
must be commenced without delay. In what this 
preparation should consist we have now to con- 
sider. 
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The terrors of death may be reduced to three 
main points : first, it is accompanied, in general, 
with extreme pain; — ^secondly, it separates the 
dearest friends and connexions ; — thirdly, it carries 
the soul to be sentenced by an Almighty Judge, 
and devotes it to exist thenceforth in an unknown 
and inconceiTahle state of being. It is on account 
of one or other, or of all these things, that death is 
to be dreaded ; and the great object of preparation 
is, first, to prevent the soul from sinking under the 
trial to which it will be exposed ; and, secondly, to 
save it from the danger to which death leads after 
it has wrought its work upon the sinking frame. 

To live in fear of death is a qieeies of bondage 
from which every wise man would wisli to free 
himself. It weakens resolution; it destroys tran* 
quillity ; it prevents the growth of hope ; it mocks 
at happiness, and it abases thought. He who 
shakes at the idea of death, has no mastery 
ever either his feelings or his determinations; and 
thus, the first step to be taken in die pursuit of 
wisdom, in the acquisiticm of virtuous habits, is to 
overcome the dread of death. And how is this to 
be done ? Can the body learn to despise pain ? 
Are the nerves to be deprived of their susceptibility 
of agony .^ Are the limbs, writhing with the 
anguish of acute suffering, to be told not to ache P 
No 1 we must leave death, with its pains and ago- 
nies, in possession of the body. The gospel does 
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not teach us to propound idle promises ; we must 
say nothing on this subject which we m^ht have 
to contradict, when we come to try the value 
and the truth of it on the bed of final suffer- 
ing. Then again, will, it not be bard to feel our- 
selves sinking from the fond embrace of friends 
and dear relations ? To know that the effort will 
be soon vain, to keep our eyes open to the watch- 
ful glance of love — ^to the tearful smiles that remind 
the heart of all past days and scenes of tenderness P 
Will it not wring from the bosom all its strength, 
to bid farewell: to press the outstretched hand 
for the last time ; and with thoughts striving at com- 
posure, to contemplate those who are dearest to us 
left in the world, perhaps unfriended, but at all 
events unloved as by us P What say you to these 
questions P exclaims human nature — and human 
nature, in the exercise of its best attributes. Is not 
death an unbinding of the holiest ties P Does it 
not separate the parent from the child, the child 
from its parent P Are not the brightest, the purest 
hopes, blighted at its approach P And is not the 
heart which has many affections, to look for its 
arrival as an evil to which no other can be com- 
pared, and which admits of no counteraction — ^no 
aUeviation P We wish not, as we said before, to give 
a varnished, or flattering view of the subject we are 
upon. Death is the blight of human affections: 
it does separate the dearest friends ; and the hour 
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of parting is more trying to the spirit of man thaa 
the season of direst suffering. 

Then, in the next place, death conveys the soul 
into the presence of the Almighty Father of spirits, 
and consigns it to a new, to an untried, and unde- 
scrihed state of being. This is a source of fear which 
every hour almost of human existence serves to aug- 
ment; and when the last arrives, the soul has the 
whole sum of their evidence against it ; the same 
witnesses, and the same evidence serving the double 
purpose of proving to it the certain existence and 
justice of God, and the terrible extent of its own sin- 
fulness. Darkness becomes visible to the eye of death : 
futurity, with its vast heights and depths, grows into 
being before it : the despised calls of heaven ; the 
covenant with the world and with hell, subscribed, 
but forgotten, presses upon the quickening appre- 
hension. A doubt respecting eternity and judg- 
ment would be worth an empire now; but doubt 
never visits the soul conscious of its sin : con- 
fidence in the system which satisfied it in life is 
sought for, but reason and conscience mock the 
effort : the fine discourse respecting the tolerance 
of God — ^the exquisite arguments by which the 
neglect of Christ's own ordinances and commands 
were excused, are brought back to the memory, 
and by whom ? Why, by Satan himself, who loves 
to see the dying man writhe with bitter sorrow at 
his discovered folly. But dragged by the strength 
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of death to the very brink of eternity ; and be- 
coming every moment more conscious that it will 
$ooOr feel the eye of God — the awful eye of God, 
the light of heaven — in its terror bent upon it, the 
soul at last finds all its growing apprehensions 
realized ; and before its dreadful plunge into the 
boundless ocean of futurity, owns to itself the jus- 
tice of the divine proceedings. It is the possibility 
that such may be his fate that fills every human 
being with a deeper dread of death than that de- 
rived from any other consideration. The soul left 
to itself is full of this fear ; and were it not for the 
distractions of the world, it would be constrained, 
by inward terror, either to seek its final fate at 
once, or to flee for refuge from its suffeiings into the 
sanctuary of the gospel. But men, aided by Satan, 
continue to keep down the rising complaints of 
their souls: they cannot help their beginning the 
warning; they refuse to hear it out, and thus the 
Inward voice of conscience,— that sense of the soul 
by which it holds communication with heaven — ^is 
habitually despised. With the slightest thought, 
however, of death, it regains the full sense of its 
responsibility, and becomes aware, as if by a dis- 
tinct revelation, of the certainty of judgment, and 
of the circle within circle of manifold mysteries in 
which it will be involved. 

Such are the causes of the terror of death. Causes 
great and appalling; and the force or extent of 
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which I do not pretend to lessen by any argument 
applied to the objects themsekes. But, though 
we cannot strip death of its terrors, so far as he is 
himself concerned, we may be so prepared to meet 
him that he will be unable either to surprise or 
afflict our soul : we may furnish our heart with an 
armour, which, though it may not hinder our feeU 
ing the shock of his darts, will prevent their piercing 
it : we may so imbue our souls with the spirit of 
divine wisdom and righteousness, that they will 
have an answer and confutation for every sugges- 
tion which Satan makes ; so that, while looking on 
futurity^ they may look with steadfast hope, and 
while examining the working of thought, may re- 
cognize their immortality and their heavenly des- 
tiny. 

The preparation which is to effect this great ob- 
ject must embrace these particulars. It must be a 
preparation of the mind, and a preparation of the 
heart : it must be carried on without intermission, 
watchfully, zealously, and with aU honesty of pur- 
pose : it must be founded on a firm conviction of 
the value of the soul ; must be continued through 
the perpetually renewed aids of a holy faith ; and 
be rendered legitimate and efficacious by the appli- 
cation to it, in every part, of the merits of Jesus 
Christ And firsts if we would commence this pre- 
paration, we must examine the state of our minds. 
Are they occupied with many worldly thoughts 
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and wishes P We must get rid of these troublesome 
inmates, or at least subdue them^ or we can never 
commence the holy and necessary work of prepa- 
ration ; nor can we free ourselves from their tram- 
mels, but by becoming more humble in our no- 
tions, and by trusting more to the good pro- 
vidence of God. Do we feel that we have little 
power of reflection — ^that our thoughts are not our 
own — ^that our principles are unsettled P Let us 
fall upon our knees incessantly, and obtain the 
grace of repentance ; we shall then be in no want 
of employment for our minds. Let us seek for a 
clear and distinct knowledge of the system of di- 
vine grace— -of the plan of redemption— of the 
workings of providence — and thoughts will arise 
as if a new fountain of light had been opened in 
our hearts. Let us supplicate God, till he give us 
a lively sanctifying faith — ^till he make the gospel 
clearer to us by the operation of his own Spirit ; 
and we shall no longer feel that our principles are 
unsettled : we shall reason with firmness on the 
great questions of eternity ; and the confidence 
thence derived will be the seed of still further con- 
fidence, and still enlarging hopes. 

Then again for the heart. Within it are the is- 
sues of the passions ; the elements of life in its 
mere physical capacities and yearnings. If we 
neglect it, these^ its passions and desires, will every 
day increase in strength, and will at length so pos- 
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8688 it, that neither reason nor Scripture will be 
able to rule its impulses. We shall thus become, 
what many are, the mere slaves of passion, or what 
is just the same thing, find ourselves unable to 
resist any, the slightest desire which enters our 
minds. But is it not at once evident, that while we 
are thus in bondage— while we have no command 
over our feeling^s-— while we do good or ill as the 
suggestions of an ill-governed mind directs, we are 
in no condition for commencing the preparation 
which is so necessary to our safety P And what 
have we to do to remedy the evil ? Again we say, 
let us appeal at once to God : confess to Him the 

• 

true state of our dispositions, and in endeavouring 
to be honest and prudent before Him, we shall be- 
come better and better acquainted with ourselves. 
Grace will assuredly be given us, if we ask it with 
sincerity ; and if we profit by that accorded to our 
early prayers, we shall receive it more abundantly 
in answer to supplications, in which we are aided 
by the grace itself. Sins which we now almost 
fear are unconquerable, will speedily manifest the 
strength of this divine assistance, by lessening their 
hold : habits which have tormented us from youth, 
and the evil and the burden of which we have felt, 
without being able to shake them off, will die for 
want of nourishment ; and those wretched sophis- 
tries — those dark, crooked, sensual reasonings, by 
which we have been wont to justify our sins, will 
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be driven from the secret places of our hearts, and 
leave them to be cleansed by the light and air of 
heaven. 

This is the preparation for death which reason 
and the gospel demand of us ; and that we have 
no time to lose is evident from this, that if we liv^ 
as long as we hope to live, and labour diligently 
all the time, we can scarcely then perform the 
task before the hour for ceasing to work arrives. 
Neither the mind nor the heart i^ easily cured of 
its evil dispositions ; and divine grace is offered not 
to save us trouble — ^not to lessen the necessity of 
our exertion, but to stimulate us, in the first in- 
stance, and to comfort us in^the next 

Let us now see what will be the effects of such a 
preparation as that I have described — ^that is, of 
a preparation carried on through the remainder of 
our lives, and embracing the particulars of repen- 
tance, sanctity of disposition, faith and devotion, 
produced by a careful employment of divine grace. 
The first effect of such a preparation for death 
will be, to render us happy in life ; for while it will 
of necessity set us free from tormenting anxieties 
and passions — while it will occasion the sacrifice of 
habits which oppress and pervert the mind, and wiU 
thereby lead us into a healthier sphere of thought, it 
will also remove that dreadful weight from our minds 
— that shadow of the darkness of death — which is 
perpetually mixing itself with every vision of hap- 
piness that momentarily rises before our eyes. 
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Bat what can we say sufficiently strong to describe 
its effects when the hour of departure is arrived P Let 
us revert to the particulars out of which the terror 
of death spring : they were great bociily suffering ; 
the affliction of parting with fond friends ; and the 
dread of meeting the Almighty Judge, and entering 
on an untried state of existence. And how does 
the preparation bear on the first of these particu- 
lars ? In this manner. Bodily suffering, it is uni- 
versally allowed, i& greatly augmented or dimi- 
nished by the state of mind under which it is borne. 
So much is this the case, that a very slight disorder 
may be aggravated into a fatal disease by mental 
agitation ; and a disease fatal to the generality of 
men, be supported by the aid of a cheerful, serene 
spirit. What a vast difference, then, must there be 
in the sufferings of death> when borne by a Chris* 
tian full of inward comfort, rejoicing in hope, 
long accustomed to be patient in Iribulation, con- 
scious of the presence of God, conscious of 
heavenly support; and when borne by a man 
who has to struggle with agony of body and 
anguish of heart at the same time ; who has the 
awful dread upon his mind, that the cloud dark^i- 
ing around him will follow him beyond the gulf 
he has to pass ; that God — the merciful God — is 
not now to be appeased; that a death-bed repen- 
tance is altogether a vain notion ; and that the evil 
power, to which be lived in subjection, is waiting 
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but the niiloosing of the soul to claim it as his 
prey. The pain of dying must^ in these opposite 
cases^ be widely different : in the one the body will 
almost lose the sense of suffering in the deep exci- 
tation of a lofty hope, and in the all-subduing in- 
fluence of a peaceful conscience. In the other, 
every nerve thrilling with anguish, will seem to 
enter the soul, and every thought that comes 
through the heart will come charged with a new 
agony. Let it not be imagined that this is an exag- 
gerated contrast. We cannot exaggerate in such a 
case. On the bed of death the penitent, renewed 
believer, enters upon the enjoyment of the divine 
promises :— on the bed of death, the terrified, un- 
prepared, because unrenewed sinner, feels the ri- 
vetting of the chains which hell has forged for his 
soul ; and the regions of light and darkness are 
scarcely further apart, than is the state of the 
dying Christian from that of the dying unpar- 
doned sinner. Reader! will you leave it uncertain 
in which condition you are to meet death ? Shall 
it be for your fellow -Christians to look upon 
you with a feeling of awful doubt, as to what will 
be your state when the last hour arrives ? Can 
you bear to have it a matter of much questioning, 
whether, if death should now come, you would not 
be hurled at once into the realms of interminable 
darkness ? You have been accustomed, perhaps^ to 
answer all inquiries of this nature in so light and 
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loose a way» that neither the questions nor the 
answers have seemed to contain any meaning : for if 
salvation is to be purchased at the rate at which many 
imagine it may, truly a man must be mad indeed 
to despair of gaining it : and if salvation demands 
the sacrifice of sin, the possession of divine grace, 
the renewal of the Spirit, the peace of Grod, and 
you are constrained to own you have not these 
heavenly gifts, what hope can there be that you 
are in the way of obtaining that highest of all gifts 
— ^that prize to be won by the soul in its full 
vigour, — ^by the soul which hath God to woric with 
it, — ^by the soul that hath recovered its health and 
strength, through the long presence of the divine 
Sanctifier? 

But the difference between the mere suffering of 
death, when the soul is at peace, and when it 
has the load of unrepented sin to support, is not 
greater than the difference between its stale as to 
the second particular I mentioned, — that is, in refe- 
r^ice to its separation from beloved friends. Affec- 
tion, as a part of our nature, is not less under the 
influence of the Holy Spirit than any other principle 
of our being. The grace which sanctifies thought 
sanctifies affection : the light which fiUs the soul 
with the knowledge of truth, throws its benignant 
rays through every winding of the heart With 
this sanetification, affection receives the strength of 
an immortal principle. Love and sacred sympathy 
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become as undying as truth, and the conscious 
spring of life acts continually within them. When 
the last hour arrives, this principle, instead of being 
shaken by the invasion of death, grows stronger, 
and clings with increased tenacity to every fibre of 
the heart. Thus, from the mere influence of pure, 
sanctified feelings, the Christian is placed in the 
most advantageous of positions for bidding adieu 
to those whom he loves. He has an inward assur- 
ance — an argument of his own heart — which tells 
him he shall love and feel with the same intense- 
ness of affection when his soul is set free, as he 
does whOe his eye rests on the bending forms 
around him. But to this inward, assurance he adds 
the knowledge, the plain and positive knowledge, 
which the gospel gives. He has learnt fi*om the 
words of Christ himself, that he and all who have 
received justification through the atoning blood, 
will be received into everlasting mansions ; that a 
common inheritance of joy w|ll be shared among 
the redeemed ; and that where there is a conscious- 
ness of peace, there may be an assurance of the 
re-unions and eternal enjoyments of love. The 
gloomiest circumstance of death thus wholly va- 
nishes away. The believer, knowing himself to be 
immortal, knows that those around him are im- 
mortal also: life and light fill the whole space 
before him; and by the strong, the far-piercing 
vision of faith, he beholds the circles both of his 
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early and his latter home^ again assembled in the 
everlasting dwellings of heaven. 

It is not necessary that I should dwell in this 
place on the third particular. The first conquest 
of faith subdues the terrors with which the soul 
looks for judgment ; and in its advance towards 
perfection, the feeling of sonship and adoption 
with God becomes so strong, that though the hu- 
mility with which repentance endowed the soul 
remains the same, confidence in divine mercy, and 
assurance following hard upon it, leaves little room 
for fear ; and the Almighty, ever apportioning his 
gifts of strength to our necessities, when death 
arrives, the Christian sees nothing in its aspect to 
shake either his confidence or his hopes. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ON THE NATURE OF DEATH. 

From the consideration of the necessity of prepa- 
ration^ we now turn to that of the event itself: and 
what theme can be more fall of interest P Who 
can watch a ship making its way over the broad 
sea, and gradually vanishing from sight, without 
a thought respecting its destination P Who even 
can see a bird wing its flight, and not feel some- 
thing like a wish to know its aim P Who, still 
more, can see what seems to be a star dart from its 
bright place in the heavens into night and vacancy, 
and not experience a trembling emotion of interest, 
as to what has been its fate P And what is the 
ship, perilous though be its course, with its chart 
and its compass, steering to known lands — what is 
the bird, guided by instinct through the vast, but 
to him, well-tracked air — what is the star, won- 
drous and questionable though its fate be, but a 
thing that hath no evident clum on human sym- 
pathy : — what are these to a human soul setting out 
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on the journey of eternity ; its last hold on the 
visible sphere giving way, — ^undefined space, for 
aught we know, to be henceforth its boundless 
dwelling, and its happiness or misery produced by 
the influence of causes and powers of which we 
can form no conception ? Simply looking to the 
subject as it regards mankind in general, it is one 
of deep interest : and no object that we can either 
see or picture has so strong a claim upon the ener- 
gies of thought as a dying man. But what is the 
true state of the case ? The very being whom we 
may be contemplating, on the point ^of passing 
away into the mjrsterious r^ons of eternity, is 
perhaps bound to us by the cords of love — is a part 
of our very selves — whom we should look after with 
longing, tearful eyes, were we Only about to be 
separated by a journey ; and of whose state and 
welfare we should think, during absence, with the 
most intense interest In this instance, and who- 
ever has a friend has the application in his own 
bosom, the consideration becomes one of near im- 
portance. But we go further. The state of the soul 
borne away by the force of death, over the strange 
realms of futurity, must be our own individual con- 
dition. We ourselves must feel the loosening of the 
silver cord, the trembling of the spirit hovering 
doubtfully between time and eternity — and then the 
ceaseless inflooding of l^^ht or darkness, and the 
mighty impulse hurrying us forward to undisco- 
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vered lands. Thus viewed, the subject appeals 
alike to our reason^ our affections, oar hopes, and 
fears; and though it is one on which we must 
he especially careful not to let the mind wander 
with a vain curiosity, there is, no doubt, much com- 
fort and encouragement to be derived from its 
calm and sober consideration. 

First, then, what does reason, or natural know- 
ledge teach us respecting the state of the soul after 
death P We have no means of discovering its con- 
dition when actually separated, but we have these 
two partici^lars on which to found our inquiry. 
We can form some judgment respecting its ruling 
qualities : we can observe it to the very instant of its 
departure ; and some notion may thence be formed 
as to what will most probably be its state when 
no longer united to the outward frame. Neither 
thought, nor any of those faculties by which from 
things visible we form notions of things invisible — 
by which we group together the innumerable objects 
which appeal to our senses, and draw from the 
promiscuous multitude of beings thoughts distinct 
and palpable to the mind, — ^none of those subtle 
powers which busy themselves when the body is 
most at rest, by which conscience controuls to its 
purpose the workings of memory, by which me- 
mory itself acts, and hope is seen weaving her 
tissue of imaginary or expected delights, — ^none of 
these can be ascribed to any of the bodily func- 
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tions : and the portion of our being, therefore, on 
the powers of which they are dependent, will in all 
probability be unaffected as to their operation. 
We find that when once the mind hath imbibed 
certain ideas, or gained firm possession of any par- 
ticular kind of knowledge, it not only retains those 
ideas, and the knowledge so acquired, but has the 
ability, without any further help, of making out of 
them, as a workman with his materials, new and 
ever changing combinations. It is frc»n this very 
indej)eQd«a€e of the spirit of man that knowledge 
becomes so predous a thing — ^that the activity 
of reason is so valuable — that the wise and good 
are superior to the rest of mankind in all the 
means of happiness, and that genius defies circum- 
stance, and obtains its object, whatever the opposi- 
tion to its designs. For if the mind were not inde- 
pendait of the body — if it were a part of it, or 
resulted from any of its functions, a little sickness 
would not merely lessen its activity, but would 
positively derange it : the noblest talent would be 
subject to the changes of the weather : the man 
who astonished the world by the triumphs of his 
intellect, would have oaly a capricious^ uncertain, 
occasional power ; and the knowledge and study of 
truth by whieh the heart is kept peaceful and 
steady, would be hourly diminished by the mere 
accidents of bodily feeling. But we see daily that 
the contrary of all this is the case. We find that 
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when men once become good and great they remain 
80, whatever may happen to their animal frame ; and 
that though an acute disease may sometimes pre- 
vent the mind from operating, because of its very in- 
timate connexion with the body, yet that the body 
may itself decay, and suffer great violence, without 
stopping the mind from pursuing its ordinary opera- 
tions. We have thus the strongest of probabilities, 
that the spirit of man is distinct in its faculties from 
the body; and that, though from the nature of its 
union with it, it must bear its sufferings, it cannot 
be affected by them beyond the period of their im- 
mediate connexion. Suppose, then, the body in 
which it resides is destroyed, what effect will this 
have upon its condition P Apparently no other 
than that of separating it from the system of organs 
through which and by which it performed its work 
among visible things ; certainly not that of injuring 
its own powers, any more than you would injure a 
painter's knowledge of painting by taking away his 
colours, or a musician's acquaintance with music 
by removing his instrument The painter and the 
musician, though their operations were stopped, 
would themselves be unharmed : and thus we may 
reasonably conclude it is with the soul when sepa- 
rated from the body: — ^^its instruments are gone, its 
work, so far as visible things are concerned, is 
stopped, but in itself it remains the same as before 
its separation. 
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Then^ ia the second plax^, we can observe the 
state and operations of this independent spirit to 
the very moment of its departure from the body« 
The bed of death is not a resting-place for the 
mind; unwonted activity of thought very frequently 
characterises approaching dissolution ; all the fa- 
culties are in full play; memory unrolls, with' more 
than usual care, the long folded up record of life, 
and reason weighs, with seemingly new acquired 
skill, the good and evil which had till now been 
mingled confusedly together. Is it natural to sup- 
pose that this would be the case were the soul on 
the point of vanishing into air ? Is it to be ima- 
gined that it would be the case were it about to 
sink into lethargy and forgetfulness P Is it not far 
more rational to believe that the spirit, which has 
in so many ways asserted its independence, and 
which now so clearly proves its energy and undi- 
minished strength, will remain in the full posses- 
sion of its powers, and with the capability of exer- 
cising them, whatever may be the fate of the body 
which it has left ? It was on the evident distinct- 
ness of the spirit from the mere animal frame ; on 
the powers which it was hourly manifesting; on 
the capability which it was seen to possess, even to 
the last, of performing all the functions proper to a 
free, undying, ever active spirit, — ^that the wisest 
of the ancient heathens founded their notion of the 
immortality of the soul ; a notion which many of 
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them held with an earnestness approaching to the 
earnestness of faith, and which now appears in their 
works as the first» faint but beautiful, token of the 
morning light, before the day really breaks. 

Let us now see what intimations Scripture co]> 
tains on this subject, and whether they confirm the 
inference to be drawn from the consideration of our 
nature. They assure us, then, in the most distinct 
terms, that we shall never die ; but the question at 
present with us is, what will be the state of the soul 
immediately on its leaving the body. Two an- 
swers may be given to this inquiry; the one, 
that the soul will sleep, or remain unconsciou8> 
while separate from the body, till the day of resur- 
rection, when it will be awakened and united to 
the renewed frame, and with that enter into para- 
dise: the other, that it will not sink into sleep, 
bat will retain all its activity, and pass the pe- 
riod intervening between death and the resurrec- 
tion of the body in a state answering to that of 
happiness or misery, to which it will be finally 
adjudged. That the soul will pass into a state of 
slumber, there is only one argument which appears 
to me to have any great force, and that is, that 
death, in Scripture, is continually represented un- 
der the image of sleep. Thus, in the accounts 
given of the death of the celebrated men of old 
time, the common phrase is, that they slept with 
their fathers ; the prophets employ it repeatedly : 
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the same mode of expresaion is used in the New 
Testament: Christ says of La2aras, that he slept, 
and adds in direct tenns, 'I go that I may awake 
him oat of sleep.' In the account given of St 
Stephen's martyrdom it is recorded, that while his 
enemies were stoning him he called with a load 
voice, 'Lord Jesus, receive my spirit!' that then 
kneeling down, he added, ' Lord, lay not this sin 
to their charge,' and that having said this, ' he fell 
asleep.* St Paul repeatedly employs the same 
terms : thus, in speaking of those who witnessed 
our Lord's ascension, he says that part remained, 
but that ' some were fallen asleep ;* and in describ- 
ing the resurrection he follows the expression of 
our Lord, and represents the dead as waking at the 
sound of the trumpet The same remark applies 
to that consolatory passage in the first epistle to 
the Thessalonians, ' I would not have you be igno- 
rant, brethren, concerning them which are asleep, 
that ye sorrow not, even asothers which have no hope. 
For if we believe that Jesus died and rose again, even 
so them also which sleep in Jesus will God bring 
with him.' To this argument drawn from the lan- 
guage of Scripture, it may be added, that it involves 
no contradiction to the divine promises of glory ; for 
sleep is a state of perfect repose, and the time ex- 
pended in such a condition seems but the passing 
of an hour; so that supposing the soul should sleep 
till the day of resurrection, it would have nothing 
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to complain of; and its entering into happiness 
would be not less glorious than it would have been 
had it remained conscious all the intervening pe- 
riod. Ag^in: it may be reasonably questioned 
whether, as man is essentially, by the very plan 
and character of his natore, a compound of soul 
and body, he could properly enjoy a conscious 
existence when these two essentials of his being 
are widely separated. Though the soul is superior 
to, and in its nature distinct from the body, it may 
be doubted whether, without the body, and though 
it can repeat at will the ideas it has already ob- 
tained, it could acquire any new ones, — whether it 
would not, in the course of an age, exhaust its own 
unaided resources, and thereby be reduced, before 
the intervening period was at an end, to a state of 
torpor, or of restless, anxious expectance. 

We will now look at the other side of the question, 
and see what Scripture light we possess to lead us 
to believe that the soul will retain its activity, and 
not fall into a state of slumber. And first, an an- 
swer may be given to the argument derived from 
the description of death as a sleep, in this manner : 
— ^Things are frequently described in Scripture ac- 
cording to their outward effects, and as they pre- 
sent themselves to the eye of general observation. 
Now, when death is contemplated in this manner, 
certainly no expression can so fitly describe it as 
that employed by the Holy Spirit in the divine 
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Word; for death has all the signs of sleep — ^its 
stillness^ its motionless repose, its forgetfulness of 
outward things : and supposing the expression we 
«re considering to have been only used by Christy 
and the inspired writers, in reference to these its 
outward effects and appearances, the ' falling asleep' 
would only mean that they to whom it was applied 
had ceased fiom labour, had entered into rest ; and 
would not in any way apply to the soul, which, 
leaving the body extended in its deep silence and 
tranquillity, might wing its invisible ft^rht to its 
destined home. That it could not multiply its 
ideas without receiving them through the organs 
of the body is but a supposition, and may be met 
with others equally specious and feasible. To 
come, therefore, to what Scripture says, we find 
that, though but dimly and obscurely, it does hint at 
the conscious existence of depiurted souls in a sepa- 
rate state. In the remarkable and, especially in 
respect to this subject, deeply interesting account 
given of Saul's application to the witch of Endor, 
it is related, that the king having desired the woman 
to bring up whom he would, she asked him, 
' Whom shall I bring up unto thee P and he said. 
Bring me up Samuel. And when (to continue the 
narrative) the woman saw Samuel, she cried with 
a loud voice : and the woman spake to Saul, saying. 
Why hast thou deceived me, for thou art Saul. 
And the king said unto her Be not afraid : for 
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what sawest thou P And the woman said unto 
Saul, I saw gods ascending out of the earth. 
And he said unto her. What form is he of P And 
she said. An old man oometh up ; and he is 
covered with a mantle. And Saul perceived that it 
was Samuel, and he stooped with his face to the 
ground, and bowed himself. And Samuel said to 
Saul, Why hast thou disquieted me, to bring 
me upp And Saul answered, I am sore dis- 
tressed. Then said Samuel, Wherefore dost thou 
ask of me P' And he then delivers that awful pro- 
phecy which struck the king of Israel with dismay 
to the earth. Here is the plain and open return 
of a departed spirit to perform the part allotted 
it by divine Providence ; and that it was not a 
mere vision accompanying the words, is evident 
from the circumstance that the disembodied pro- 
phet declared distinctly that he had been dis- 
quieted; and that this disquieting was from a state 
of wakeful consciousness, and not from the sleep 
of the soul, appears from the further consideration 
that it is not at all probable, if his spirit had been 
laid asleep to await through ages for the resurrec- 
tion, God would have allowed it to be broken at 
the words of the witch. On turning to the gospel, 
we meet with another incident tending to the same 
Conclusion. In the account given of the trans- 
figuration, one of the mysterious incidents of that 
wonderful event is, that when the divine glory in- 
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vested the form of Chrut, his face shining as the 
san, and his vesture becoming white as the lights 
there talked with him two men, which were Moses 
and Elias ; who appeared in glory, and spake of 
his decease which he should accomplish at Jeru- 
salem! Whence did these venerable teachers of 
the law come, but from the great home of spirits ? 
Another of the most remarkable points which de» 
mand attention, in the New Testament, is the 
parable which Christ himself ddivered, respecting 
the rich man and Lazarus. We know that a para- 
ble is a narrative invented for the purpose of con- 
veying some truth to the mind which could not be 
in any other way so forcibly or strikingly ex- 
pressed; but it is evident that no wise or pru- 
dent teacher would run into the danger of convey- 
ing an erroneous notion with the truth he endea- 
vours to implant, and we may, therefore^ be very 
sure that our Lord, when delivering the parable in 
question, stated no circumstance that could give 
a false idea of our future condition. But the para* 
Ue in question represents Lazarus as conveyed by 
angels, immediately after death, into a state of hap- 
piness, and the wealthy sinner as being buried, 
but immediately after as lifting up his eyes in hell, 
being in torments. It further represents them as 
conscious of every particular in their condition, as 
contemplating both the past and the future ; and, 
one of them, at least, as reasoning with all the en- 
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ergy of a new-bom but miserable spirit, on the ter- 
rible consequence of a life like his. Now it cannot 
but seem probable, in the highest degree, from this, 
that the state of the soul after death is so far from 
being one of sleep and lethargy, that it receives a 
large portion of the joy or suffering which will be 
its final inheritance ; and that conscience, instead 
of being lulled as it would be did the soul of 
the wicked sleep, then redoubles its activity, and 
wounds with a sharper sting. Of a different na- 
ture, and yet more direct to the point, is the cir- 
cumstance which took place when our Lord, hang- 
ing upon the cross, gave efficacy to the penitence 
of the dying malefactor. * Lord, remember me 
wben thou comest into thy kingdom,* was the sin- 
ners last and earnest cry : and to this the answer 
was, ' Verily, I say unto thee, to-day shalt thou be 
with me in paradise.' Scarcely can it be supposed 
that our Lord would thus have spoken to the suf- 
fering man, had he known that while he himself 
was about to enter a state of perfect glory, he to 
whom he gave such a comforting promise, would 
have no other happiness but that of sinking into 
sleep and forgetfulness of his sorrows. Jesus was 
on the point of trampling upon death ; and the tri- 
umph which the penitent gained tlirough faith in 
him, and in the efficacy of his blood, was, it ap- 
pears, to be a triumph as immediate, and in pro- 
portion to their different conditions, as complete as 
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hk own. The undelayed reception of the soul into 
a state of happiness, indicated by Christ s expres- 
sion of ' To-day thou shalt be with me in paradise/ 
18 further shown by the manner in which Saint 
Paul speaks of the separation of^the soul. ' We 
know/ says he, 2 Cor. y. ' that if our earthly house 
of this tabernacle were dissolved, we have a building 
of God — a house not made with hands, eternal in 
the heavens. For in this we groan, earnestly desiring 
to be clothed upon with our house which is from 
heaven.' He says still more distinctly to the Philip- 
pians: 'To me to live is Christ, and to die is gain. 
But if I live in the flesh, this is the fruit of my la- 
bour ; yet what I shall choose I wot not For I am in 
a strait betwixt two, having a desire to depart, and to 
foe with Christ ; which is far better : nevertheless, to 
abide in the flesh, is more needful for you.' It is not 
at all to be supposed that these expressions would 
have been used by the apostle, had it been or- 
dained that the human soul, before passing to its 
8aviour was to exist a long intervening period in 
unconsciousness; nor could he consistently have 
80 yearned for death, had it not been that he knew 
it would immediately enlarge his vision of divine 
things, as well as free him from toil ; or in other 
words, had he supposed that, instead of its giving 
him a greater share of delight in the knowledge o« 
God, in the contemplation of his glory, in the 
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power of communing with his saints, it would lull 
his free, noble, active spirit into dull repose. 

We now come to an incident which exceeds all 
those hitherto mentioned, both in mystery and 
awful dignity, ^fmd bearing with proportionable 
weight upon the object of our inquiry. I allude 
to the consequences of death upon our Lord himself. 
In the simple account of his burial ond resurrection, 
it is only stated, that having been laid in the tomb 
of the rock, he rose the third day. We naturally 
ask, since death is the separation of the soul from 
the body, and Christ was in all things like unto 
us, sin only except, what became, or what was the 
state, of his soul in the interval between his death 
and resurrection ? Saint Peter has enabled us, 
in some degree, to answer this question. The man- 
ner in which he speaks is, as it must needs be on 
such a subject, short and m3^terious, but his state^ 
ment opens to us a new view of the argument, and 
strongly confirms what has been already brought 
forward. * Christ,' says he, ' hath once suffered 
for sins, the just for the unjust, that he might 
bring us to God, being put to death in the flesh, 
but quickened by the Spirit : by which also he 
went and preached unto the spirits in prison.*' 
We have nothing at present to do with the 
precise interpretation of Christ's preaching unto 

> 1 Pet. iu. 
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the spirils which were in prison; bat no doubt 
can be entertained, after the exf^ieit declaration 
of the apostle, that the soul of Christ, while 
his body lay in the tomb, retained its full con- 
soousnesm^ and was still intent on the sublime 
purpose for which, as the Son of Grod, he became 
incarnate. It is on thb passage of Saint Peter, 
that the article of our creed is established, ' he 
deacended into hell;' the word liell, in old English, 
meaning' simply the sq>arate abode of departed 
spirits, as well as a place of torment; and the 
former application of the term being the common 
one when the creed was translated, it was em* 
ployed to give the meaning of the original word 
' hadsi/ which is never used toagniiy a place of 
punishment Manifest, however, it is that the soul 
of Christ suffered not sleep to invade its energies, 
even for an hour. The spirit that had lingered in 
his bleeding body, till all was fulfilled, lost not its 
c<msciousness at the moment of triumph ; the van* 
quished powers of darkness were not left uncertain 
as to their defeat^ by seeing the pure enlightened 
spirk which had vanquished them, rendered dark 
and insensible at the touch of death : — ^they beheld 
him wandering unharmed through the mysterious 
passages of a r^on midway between time and 
eternity; they still heard his voice, still felt his 
power; and the thousands of departed souls, who 
from before the flood, and downwards, had there 
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awaited his coming, now beheld him, a spirit like 
themselyes, returned from the conflict long prophe- 
sied in heaven and in hell, and proclaiming his 
glory through their own dimly lighted habitation. 

These are the more direct and positive argu- 
ments which Scripture affords us in favour of the 
opinion, that the soul passes the intermediate period 
between death and the resurrection in a quick and 
conscious state. I will add to these one or two 
considerations, drawn from the nature of its present 
condition. In the first place, then, with respect to 
those who have been brought to repentance through 
divine grace, they enjoy communion with Grod 
and their Saviour, and the constant tendency of 
their souls is upwards; and urged forward in their 
course of righteousness by the impulses of an ever- 
wakeful spirit, they yearn with few intermissions 
for a fuller and clearer vision of the heavenly 
kingdom. In all these aspirations they are encou- 
raged by the word of God himself: he tells them 
that he is ever with them ; that his Spirit shall lead 
them into all truth, enlighten and elevate them, till 
sin and darkness become strangers to their paths ; 
and that thus renewed, death shall have no power 
over them. Now, there can be no good reason to 
imagine, that a soul which has once been admitted 
into communion with the heavenly Father, which 
has been allowed to rejoice in the evidence of his 
great mercy and wisdom, should be cat off from 
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that privilege^ and at the moment when it is ex* 
pecting a nearer view of divine mysteries^ be 
we^hed down with profonnd sleep. Moreover, the 
worst death which the spirit can suffer, the only 
torpor to which it is subject, are overcome when it 
is regenerated through the operation of the Holy 
Ghost St Paul says, in the sixth chapter of the 
Romans, ' If we be dead with Christ, we believe 
that we shall also live with him: knowing that 
Christ being raised from the dead dieth no more; 
death bitth no more dominion over him* For in 
that he died, he died unto sin once ; bat in that he 
liveth, he liveth unto God. Likewise, reckon ye 
also yourselves to be dead indeed unto sin, bat 
alive unto God through Jesus Christ our Lord/ 
Again, in the epistle to the Ephesians : ' Grod who 
is rich in mercy, for his great love wherewith he 
loved us, even when we were dead in sins hath 
quickened us together with Christ (by grace ye are 
saved) and hath raised us up together, and made 
us sit together in heavenly places in Christ Jesus.' 
* God hath delivered us/ he tells the Colossians, 
' from the power of darkness, and translated us 
into the kingdom of his dear Son.' ^ We are risen 
with Christ,' he again tells the same people ; 'and 
having put off the old man,' that is, the body ot sin 
ligainst which the condemnation wholly lay, ^have 
put on the new man, which is renewed in knowledge, 
after the image of him that created him.' St John 
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says, in his first epistle, * We know that we have 
passed from death unto life.' Now, all these ex- 
pressions indicate that the g^reat struggle with dark- 
ness is over when the soul heoomes renewed ; that 
it will henceforth have no interruption to its free 
and happy communion with heaven; and that it 
has only to put off the body to behold all its hopes 
and desires approaching confirmation. 

Again : the life, the enei^ which the soul poa* 
sesses in its regenerated state, are the same as those 
which belonged to it before the entrance of fiin; and 
certainly in his pure, unfallen nature, it would 
have never been subjected to the endurance of a 
long unconscious torpor. Yet further, the life and 
activity of the regenerated soul are derived from 
the presence and power of the Holy Spirit : and 
what reason is there to sappose that this gracious 
Being having filled every channel of the soul with 
light, having purified it from every spot, and ren- 
dered it a spirit bright and strong, and clothed it 
in the etherial armour of salvation, leading It from 
conquest to conquest, over legions of devils, till it at 
last beats down the monarch demon himself; — what 
reason is there to suppose, that having thus given 
it power and victory in the flesh, it should leave it, 
at the putting off of the mere earthly veil, to sink 
into a dark lethargic slumber P 

Nor stop we here : the renewed and sanctified 
people of God are members of his everlasting 
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churchy which consists not merely of present and 
yisible worshippeiSy bat of the saints of all ages : 
and little is it to be supposed, that they who have 
completed their course, who have folly prored the 
might of the heavenly Spirit, and the worth of the 
Redeemer's intercession; that they who form the 
most glorious portion of the unirersal chureh,— * 
should be now passing the first ages of their glory 
in unconscious rest. In the same manner, the re> 
deemed are members of that mystical body of 
which Christ is himself the head ; for the church is 
his body, the fulness of him that filleth ' all in alL' 
And this is of itself ahnoet sufficient to prove that 
no sonl which hath been ccmverted, and made par- 
taker of the heavenly calling, can ever cease to be 
conscious; for how should any member of that 
body lose its quickening, which hath the fountain 
of eternal life to replenish it P Would Christ be 
fittingly clothed with glory on his throne in the 
heavens, did the living stream stop short, and 
leave the forms with which he has surrounded 
himself slumbering for want of its revivifying 
power ? No ! the Hfe and energy which Christ de- 
rives from his eternal Father descend in never- 
ceasing currraits to the humblest members of his 
body: the Hfe, the inconceivable, essential life, 
which, finding the frame even of glorified humanity 
too narrow a vessd for its fulness, beams forth, and 
mingling with the celestial light around hi]ii,mantle8 
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bis form with all the splendour of deity; that life, 
thus glorious in Christ, envelops the pardoned and 
renewed souls of his people, diffuses itself with in- 
exhaustible plenteousness through all the issues of 
rational being, and keeps the whole kmgdom of 
heaven, — both of saints still battling with Satan, and 
of saints that have gone to their reward, — in the full 
spring of activity and hope. 

I have now stated the reasons which Scripture, 
and some collateral views of the subject, suggest 
for believing that the soul in its separate state re- 
mains awake and conscious^ losing none of its 
activity, none of its powers, none of its suscepti- 
bilities. The observations I have made in respect 
to the righteous and happy, may be applied re- 
Tersely with regard to those who die in their sins : 
for in the same manner that it is highly improba- 
ble a pure and holy spirit should be, even for a 
time, deprived of the joy of its triumph, so is it that 
one evil and corrupt should be allowed in slumber 
to forget its wickedness and its fate. I confess 
that, when I began to look at this subject, several 
startling considerations suggested themselves to 
me, both from the language of Scripture, in certain 
passages, and the view of the soul in such constant 
connexion with the body ; and I did not feel at all 
certain to what conclusion I should come. But I 
have found, in looking through the Bible, and in 
considering the relation of the soul to Christy such 
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powerful reasons to believe that it nerer loses its 
consciousness, that I am no longer doubtful on the 
subject; and am convinced that we may with great 
safety feel assured, that when our spirits are set 
free they will know and perceive all the mighty 
effects to be looked for from that awful change. 

A few years at most — perhaps a much shortertime 
— will make us and our cotemporaries members of 
the wide, invisible realm of disembodied spirits. We 
shall then see the gathered generations of the peni* 
tent and redeemed — we shall behold the glorious 
' company of the apostles/ ' the goodly fellowship 
of the prophets/ 'the noble army of martyrs,' 
saints from the four quarters of the world, the 
patriarchs of the ancient east, the soldiers of the 
cross, that fell beneath the swords of the heathen, 
the bold heroic preachers of truth that, in later days, 
came forth and hurled down the old Enthroned 
superstitions of papal Rome : — these will in this 
short time be revealed to us; and amid that sub- 
lime assembly, it may be, through the mercy of 
God, that we shall behold those with whom in 
heart we still hold communion — the dear friends of 
our youth and of our homes, who are even now 
awaiting, with trembling hope, our arrival in that 
kingdom of the redeemed. 

Let the thought of this destined habitation of the 
spirits of men temper our minds with seriousness : 
let it strive with our sloth and our worldliness : let 
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it help to raise us above that gross and narrow 
sphere of mere present and sensual existence to 
which we hove hitherto lived confined. Want of 
reflection is the great curse of weak, uncultivated 
minds. But While it in some instances only de- 
prives the understanding of much high delight, in 
others it endangers salvation itself. We may, if 
we will, forget how, by the invisible operation of 
its laws, the kingdom of nature sends forth its vcnce 
of harmony, and its manifestations of power. We 
may forget to admire the day-replenishing sun, or 
the still luminous orbs that crown the night with 
beauty, the firmament of waters in the under-caves 
of the earth, or those which the blue veil of heaven 
keeps suspended in mid-^air. We may ib^et 
these, and such like things, if we will — ^we shall 
only suffer from it the common penalty of thought- 
lessness : — but if we forget that world of spirits to 
which we are journeying, we forget the necessity 
of repentance and sanctification ; we shall lose 
sight of Christ ; we shall live in contented slavery 
to the world; Satan will exercise an uncontra- 
dicted influence over us, and death will come upon 
us like an unexpected enemy. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ON THE RESUIlR£CTION OF THE BODY. 

The free and active spirit, by which we think and 
act, hath properties which have induced the rea- 
soners of every age and country to allow that it 
must be immortal. On looking into ourselves— on 
finding conscience, memory, and thought in all its 
various modes, and wonderful methods of manifes- 
tation, working their several tasks independent of 
every thing without, we derive from the very con- 
stitution of our being, from our own simple indi- 
vidual consciousness, a proof which not the so- 
phistry of hell itself can gainsay, that our souls 
shall defy the power of time, and never be holden 
by the grave, or fall under the hand of death. The 
life of the soul is an essential life. Its motions are 
demonstrations of life, and its activity never ceases. 
No figure, no image of mortality applies to the 
soul. Though darkness may come over it, it di- 
minishes not its energies; and though time may 
change its habits of willing or deciding, it makes 
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no change in its state or constitution. But vast is 
the difference when we look at the body : weak^ 
corruptible, and decaying ; destitute of power, ex- 
cept that which is given it; motionless, till the 
mind sets it in motion ; unconscious, till the mind 
gives it consciousness : it partakes in all its habits 
and principles of the dull, gross matter, which 
forms the bulk of the unconscious earth. Time 
wears it like a blighting wind ; disease twists and 
tortures its internal machinery, till the fabric falls 
to ruin : a little wrong mingling of its fluids, a 
momentary pause in the pulses of its organs, re- 
duces it to a state of torpor. Then comes death, 
and in a few days the brightest, the loveliest of 
forms — the countenance that won all hearts by its 
sweetness — the graceful, firm-set limbs, that the 
sculptor and the painter would employ their best 
skill to imitate, are covered with the heavy dews of 
corruption. The hours have to be numbered how 
long the wreck of humanity may be safely looked 
at by the human eye ; and those hours are few. 
Decay hastens its work darkly and fearfully. The 
nerves of the strongest shrink at beholding its pro- 
gress, and the frame broken up and marred is hur- 
ried into the grave. There the forces of the earth 
operate around it : limb is let loose from limb ; the 
eye falls from its socket ; the shrivelled, or dis- 
solving mass becomes broken into clods, and in a 
Jittle time the clod drops into formless dust And 
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taking a handful of that dust, and flinging it up 
into the air, we shall see that the wind will scatter 
it like the common dust of the highway ; and then 
human reason may well ask. Is this the hody of a 
man ? and how shall the bodies of men arise P Let 
us consider the question ; first, by the light of rea- 
son, and then by that of the Gospel. 

Why then does it appear hard to conceive that 
there shall be a resurrection of the body P The 
difficulty rests in this. It is observed tliat life is 
utterly extinct when the soul leaves it ; and it is 
further seen, that when thus deprived of the prin- 
ciple of life, it speedily decays, and becomes mere 
dust Supposing, however, that the inanimate 
frame remained entire, or that the dust into which 
it is resolved were not dispersed, there would be 
little difficulty in the notion that this frame, ren- 
dered inanimate for a time, might be restored to sen- 
sible existence ; and that the dust, though beariiig 
no mark of distinction, might be i^ain animated, 
and formed into a living, breathing body. But 
instead of the frame remaining entire after death, 
it is usually separated into its numerous parts, the 
greater portion of which are dispersed far and 
wide. The dust, moreover, instead of being col* 
lected into urns, and preserved as a sacred trea- 
sure, which only some accidental and temporal 
circumstance has deprived of its value, and which 
will, at the end of some period, recover all its for- 
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mer worthy is gradually intermingled with the myriad 
particles of other matter, is carried far and wide 
through the air, or perhaps waited in different di- 
rections over the ocean. Here is the difficulty to 
be overcome ; for how is it possible, the inquirer ex- 
claims, that these widely separated portions of the 
body, these minute and scattered particles should 
be gathered together again, and re-fashioned into 
the sami^ frame as that in which the soul abode 
perhaps centuries before ? Great, however, as the 
difficulty seems, there are answers to it. And 
first, the power of God is so wonderfully exercised 
in the universe around us, that simple reason 
obliges us to conclude, that with omnipotent power 
and all-seeing wisdom nothing is impossible. 
There is a mystery in the air and in the water, and 
the hidden caverns of the earth conceal operations 
of the elements of which we know neither the 
nature nor the extent. The cloud attracts the 
cloud in the high regions of the atmosphere, and 
in the earth beneath us, each particle of matter 
attracts, by some secret principle, that which is like 
itself: and thus the veins of solid iron grow ; thus 
the glittering gold is given ; thus the pure, clear 
diamonds multiply. Now, seeing that the material 
world is thus full of mystery, and of mysteries in 
operation, the results of which we behold every 
day, why should we suppose that no secret incon- 
ceiveable energy can operate in reuniting the 
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scattered portions of a human body P The load- 
stone attracts iron by some principle utterly un- 
known to us, and this principle has been g^ven it 
by the great Author of the whole system. What 
difficulty is there in believing that he has endowed 
each particle of our bodies with a similar principle; 
so that though they may be separated, and kept 
apart by force, the moment that force is removed, 
they will reunite, and again constitute an organized 
and well-ordered frame P 

But I have taken the extreme case here. It is 
not necessary for the support of the doctrine of 
the resurrection of the body, to suppose that the 
particular atoms of which it is now composed, 
must be all gathered together again. It is well 
known that the mass of matter which forms the 
bulk of the body is perpetually changing ; and that, 
owing to the wearing away of our frames and the 
replenishing of their strength, sometimes by this 
i^pecies of food and sometimes by that, they are 
not composed one year of the same particles which 
compose them another. If, therefore, we are thus 
continually changing the materials of which the 
outer vesture of our being is compounded, and yet 
remain body and soul the same, is it not manifest, 
that though that particular mass of matter which 
the soul puts off when it leaves the world, should 
not be minutely re-collected, it would not, in any 
way affect the resurrection of the body P For if it 
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could be said that the body which shall arise iK 
not the same body^ because it is not composed of 
precisely the same portions of substance; then 
could it be said, that the bodies in which we now 
live are not the same bodies in which we lived 
in childhood; for since infancy our frames have 
undergone revolutions, that have left very little 
more than the mere elements of their parts the 
same. 

We feel, however, convinced that though the 
mass may change, there must be some permanent 
principle of sameness; something in the essence 
and constitution of one individual's frame, which 
must for ever prevent that which pertains to him 
from becoming the property of another. And on 
this subject men of profound learning and exqui- 
site sagacity have expended the choicest erudition, 
and the keenest invention. It is not at all neces- 
sary to the reader's improvement, that he should be 
led into such speculations ; but I may state in one 
word that which seems the most probable of the 
suppositions made on the subject It is evident 
as I have said^ that we need not conceive it neces- 
sary to the resurrection of a body, that all the 
exact portions of matter which now form them 
should be re-collected : but, on the other hand, it 
is equally clear, that changing as our frames do, as 
to the matter of which they are composed, they 
remain peculiarly the same both in essence and 
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constitution ; and putting these considerations to» 
gether, we may come to the conclusion, that there 
is some one distinct, and not to be divided, portion 
of our bodily frames ; some central atom, in which 
lies wrapped up the essence and rudiments of our 
bodies, and round which are successiyely collected 
those portions of earthly substances, the increase 
of which is our visible growth, but the laying aside 
of which neither injures, nor changes that true 
root and everlasting germ of the body. This is one 
of the numerous theories employed in the explana- 
tion of the mystery we are considering ; and it is 
that with which my own ideas accord. It is the 
most obvious result of every view that can be 
taken of the subject ; and while it contradicts no 
principle of reason — while it involves no inex- 
plicable mystery, it leads the way to our forming 
some notion of the manner in which the body may 
moulder in the grave, and yet the soul reappear, 
after many thousands even of years, in the same 
frame to which it was originally attached by the 
Creator. 

But though reason might thus conceive the pos-* 
sibility of the resurrection of the body, the doc- 
trine is in truth a revelation of the Gospel. The 
acutest reasoners of old time never carried their 
ideas beyond the notion of the soul's immortality. 
No redemption for the body was thought of: and 
herein we have a singular, and most remarkable 
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distinction between the religion of the Son of God 
and the philosophy of human reasoners. With the 
lattei% much as nature was talked about in their 
system, nature was unknown, and in reality un- 
studied. They reasoned with great beauty respecting 
the human mind ; and in proportion to the degrees 
of sublimity at which they aimed, they thought it 
necessary to debase the body, and represent it as 
only the prison of the soul. Christ, on the other 
hand, while showing the soul possessed of power 
and capacities^ and destined for an inheritance in- 
finitely grander than any conceived of by philoso- 
phers, gives to the other portion of our being its 
due share of honour, and teaches us that it shall 
be glorified with a glory proper to itself, as well 
as the soul with its own lustre and immortality. 

Thus the first thing to be remarked in considering 
the resurrection of the body as a doctrine of the 
Gospel, is the honour which Christ puts upon it, as 
an essential portion of the creature man. Dis- 
proving the opinions of those, who regarded it as, 
on account of its corruptions, only fit for destruc- 
tion, like a useless and polluted vessel. He assumed 
a human and fleshly frame, and in that bodily ta- 
bernacle wrought the mighty wonders by which the 
universe, both of body and spirit, was set free from 
the law of sin and death. By this union of his 
own divine nature with the human body, he shows 
its natural excellence, and its perfect harmony. 
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while pure, with the purest of spirits. By his suf- 
ferings He paid the penalty of itsTpurification ; by 
his resurrection He manifested that the power 
which had hitherto kept the body subject to death 
and corruption, no longer retained its supreme con- 
trol : that the weight was taken off which had 
prevented its obeying the motions of the free spirit, 
and that thenceforth it was to share with that 
higher portion of human nature in all the benefits 
which a redeemed and immortal being could enjoy. 
These conclusions spring direct from the atonement 
which He made. It was an atonement made in 
the body ; it was an atonement made by the body, 
as the instrument of suffering ; and this indicates 
that corruption had been introduced into the world 
through its means ; that it was not because it was 
the mere shell of the soul it became subject to 
death, but because of its being the channel of evil ; 
and that, therefore, when redeemed and regene- 
rated, it would be restored to its original rank in 
the scale of created things. 

Here then we see how the resurrection of the 
body became an essential portion of the gospel 
dispensation. The whole scheme of redemption is 
a system of restitutions. The soul is restored to 
its spiritual might ; the body recovers its freedom 
from corruption : there is to be a new heaven and 
a new earth, when the purifying fire shall have 
swept over the face of this trembling world ; 
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aad the courts of the Lord's house shall be filled 
with saints returning like pilgrims to their rest. 
The mode in which the. inspired writers of Scrip- 
ture speak on the subject, shows the importance 
they attached to this doctrine. St Paul in the 
fifteenth chapter of I Corinthians, unfolds at great 
length the grand arguments on which it is esta- 
blished ; and his confutation of those who opposed 
it is so clear, that were it not a portion of the 
Gospel, the proudest reasoner would express his 
admiration of its excellence. To the question^ 
' How are the dead raised up, and with what body 
do they come P' he answers, 'That which thou sowest 
is not quickened except it die; and that which 
thou sowest, thou sowest not that body which shall 
be, but bare grain, it may chance of wheat, or 
of some other grain; but God giveth it a body, as 
it hath pleased Him, and to every seed its own 
body.' In this passage we find a strong confirma- 
tion of the view before given of the subject : the 
seed of the body which shall rise seeming to be that 
one undivided portion, round which the mass is col- 
lected, but to which it is not intrinsically united. But 
of the change which is to take place in the body at 
the resurrection, the apostle speaks not less dis- 
tinctly. 'There are celestial bodies and bodies 
terrestrial : but the glory of the celestial is one, and 
the glory of the terrestrial is another. There is one 
glory of the sun, and another glory of the moon. 
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and another glory of the stars ; for one star differeth 
from another star in glory ; so also is the resurrec- 
tion of the dead. It is sown in corruption, it is 
raised in incorruption : it is sown in dishonour, it 
is raised in glory : it is sown in weakness, it is 
raised in power : it is sown a natural hody, it is 
raised a spiritual body.' From this it is manifest, 
that in the resurrection a mighty change will be 
wrought in the elements of our frames ; but that 
this change, though from corruption to incorrup- 
tion, from dishonour to glory, from natural to spiri 
tual, will be no greater analogically, than that which 
takes place in the seed, when after lying and cor- 
rupting in the earth, it makes its way into the bright 
air and claims our admiration, as a flower full of 
delight and beauty. And this change will be pro- 
duced by the operation of a divine enei^y, direct 
upon that seed of the body, quickening it into life, 
and purifying it with the full stream of heavenly 
light ; even as if out of a thick, dark pebble were 
made, by the concentrated force of the sun, a pure, 
lucid, transparent crystal. In the first chapter of 
the epistle to the Ephesians, St Paul states it as 
one of the objects chiefly to be looked for through 
the enlightenment of the understanding, that we 
may know 'the exceeding greatness of God's power 
to US-ward, who believe, according to the working 
of his mighty power, which He wrought in Christ 
when he raised him from the dead, and set him at 
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his own right hand in heavenly places/ In ad- 
dressing the Philippians^ he expresses it as his 
chief hope, that he may ' know Christ, and the 
power of his resurrection ;' adding, that when the 
Saviour, whom we look for, comes, 'he shall change 
our vile hody, that it may he fashioned like unto 
his glorious body, according to the working whereby 
he is able even to subdue all things to himself!' 
And next, that this immortalizing and regenera- 
ting of the body from corruption unto glory, is the 
consequence of the sacrifice which Christ made of 
his own pure frame ; of the death and sufferings 
which He underwent in the body, is declared in 
the plainest scriptural language. In that sublime 
prayer for his disciples, which He made just before 
his passion, and which is recorded in the seventeenth 
chapter of St. John, he says, ' For their sakes I 
sanctify myself, that they also might be sanctified 
through the truth :' and St Paul in answerable ex- 
pressions says, speaking of the determinations of 
Christ, ' By the which will we are sanctified through 
the offering of the body of Christ once for all :' 
and again, ' By one offering He hath perfected for 
ever them that are sanctified.' These passages 
occur in the eleventh of Hebrews. In the first 
chapter to the Colossians, the apostle says, ' For it 
pleased the Father that in him should all fulness 
dwell : and, having made peace through the blood 
of his cross, by him to reconcile all things unto him- 
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self: by him, whether they be things in earth, or 
things in heaven. And yoa, that were someUme 
alienated and enemies in your mind, by wicked 
works, yet now hath he reconciled, in the body of 
his flesh through death, to present you holy and 
unblameable, and unreproveable in his sight/ And, 
lastly, how this glorious influence of the sufferings of 
Christ on our bodies is derived, and through what 
means it works, is made apparent from those many 
passages of Scripture in which we are taught that 
the merits of Christ, and all the power, the ener- 
gies, the influences that spring therefrom, are ap- 
plied to the being of maxL through faith. It is by 
this he becomes unto us ' wisdom, and righteousness, 
and sanctifi cation, and redemption :' it is through 
this ' we are cracified with him, and yet live/ It 
is from this the strength and wisdom, by which He 
vanquished the great author of evil, are made prin- 
ciples of our hearts ; and it is through this, Christ 
knowing his Father, and being seated eternally in 
his glory, we also know the Father in him, and in 
Him shall inherit an everlasting kingdom. It is 
thus that the whole system of grace and redemp- 
tion, the manifold mysteries which compose it, 
the applications so numerous and complicated to 
which it tends, are all gathered up, as it were, and 
made plain both in themselves and in their appli- 
cation, through the all-comprehensive efficacy given 
to the righteousness of faith. Like the most per- 
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fbct systems of tbe universe, the wonderful and in- 
numerable particular laws and instances embraced 
in the Gospel, are seen continually tending to a 
few simple, and comprehensive principles. The 
human systems of the natural universe stop short, 
and after all the investigations of the sublimest ge- 
niuses, there are still remaining many separate 
principles, which though not, perhaps, contradict- 
ing each other, cannot be run together into the 
same power. But the light of the divine Spirit 
enables us to do this in studying the mysteries of the 
kingdom of heaven ; it carries us step by step up the 
Jacob's ladder of heavenly truth, and when we ar- 
rive at the last, each mystery — each principle which 
had at the beginning only presented itself to us 
apart, and in its own lustre and mode of applica- 
tion, becomes resolved, like the many elements of 
light into one grand, one all-comprehensive, one all- 
sufficient grace. Hence by faith we repent; by 
faith our repentance is made efficacious ; by faith 
we are sanctified and justified ; by faith we de- 
stroy the power of sin; by faith we break the 
bonds of the grave, and give glory and immor- 
tality, even to this weak and perishable body. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A VIEW OF CHBISTIAN DOCTRINE IN 
REFERENCE TO THE SUBJECT. 

We concluded the preceding chapter with an oh- 
servation on the comprehensiveness of faith, as 
the foundation of Christian confidence. To un- 
fold and establish the opinion thus stated is the 
design of the present division of the subject ; and 
a simple exhibition of the evangelical system will, 
it is hoped, afford the reflecting mind an argument 
on the one side against fear, and on the other in fa- 
vour of a calm, persevering obedience to the fun- 
damental law of truth and charity. 

And what is the Christian covenant — the New 
Testament which Christ sealed with his blood ? 
What is this mighty n^ystery of godliness — ^this 
grand method of reconciliation-^this wonder of 
wonders, by which all things are to be gathered 
together in one*. — ^the tribes of the earth — the 
energies of nature — the unseen glories that lie be- 
yond the veil of the universe— and the very angels 
in heaven ? It is th^ pre-ordained, the pre-insti- 
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tuted system of grace, which, older than creation, 
was formed and established in the mind of the Eter- 
nal in the beginning. It is the system by which, 
as in a mould, the whole scheme of creation was 
fashioned ; to the development of which the course 
of things was with foreseeing wisdom most spe- 
cially adapted, and in the perfection of which 
alone the purposes of God can be accomplished. 
The Gospel is regarded by the unthinking many 
as having had its beginning when Christ appeared 
upon earth ; but instead of this it was before all 
things : it was the first creation of eternal love — 
the first Offspring of its decrees. It is supposed, 
again, to be concerned only in keeping men from 
the odious vices which degraded human nature in 
the old times ; or, at the most, in simply provi- 
ding them with the means of obtaining the pardon 
of those sins ; but instead of this, it stretches in 
its designs far beyond simply satisfying the divine 
justice; and inasmuch as it originated with the 
first decree of heavenly love, so is it also commen- 
surate with its operations and intentions through- 
out the whole compass of existence : for there is 
no portion of creation, nor any thing, whether in 
earth or in heaven, or whether measured as to its 
duration by the circling of the sun, or the harmo- 
nies of heaven, which can fail of being included 
in that sublime sentence which says that God, 
" hath made known the mystery of his will ac- 
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cording to his good pleasure^ which He hath pur- 
posed in Himself; that in the dispensation of the 
fulness of times. He might gather together in one 
all things in Christ, hoth which are in heaven, and 
which are on earth, even in Him." Now the ori- 
gin and scope of the evangelical system heing 
thus suhlime and extensive, in what was its foun* 
dation to he laid P through what means was it to 
be hrought into action P and how was it to be con- 
nected with the beings for whom it was intended P 
We can know nothing of the gospel but in its 
connexion with Christ ; and whenever the pre-ex- 
istence and divinity of Christ are lost sight of, the 
whole becomes unintelligible and inexplicable : for 
the determination of God's love to create and re- 
deem formed but one design, the act of redemp- 
tion being only a second degree in the plan, and 
])ot, as is often falsely thought, a new design, con- 
ceived to make up for the failure of that which 
preceded it. And this design could only be esta- 
blished through the willing intervention of the 
Son of (jod ; for had the Almighty pre-ordained 
the method of salvation, while the being who was 
to effect it by his working and his self-sacrifice was 
not in existence, he would have had to secure the sa- 
crifice by a force upon the will, which would have 
destroyed its efficacy : whereas the everlasting 
Word was a partner in the very councils of crea- 
tion, and rejoiced in the boundless love which 
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planned the universe, and set forth the method by 
which glory should, after the long circuitof its stream 
through many generations, pour back its resplen- 
dent beams into the sanctuary, carrying with them 
bright and purified souls to the very throne of the 
Almighty. Christ, therefore, was from the begin- 
ning the Mediator of the new covenant. When 
the worlds arose under his creative hand. He knew 
that He would have to cleanse them with the blood 
of the pure humanity with which He must one 
day clothe Himself; and when he arranged the 
laws of nature, and the principles by which men 
were to be governed, He left, in every particular, 
room for the impress of his own likeness ; room 
for some prediction, some sign or type, by which 
the mystery of his intended sacrifice might be in- 
stantly, though dimly, discerned. 

Thus pre-established by the counsels of the Al- 
mighty, the system of salvation made an essential 
part in whatever took place after the universe was 
called into being. No sooner had man fallen, than 
the means of restoration were unfolded, and the pro- 
cess of recovery then began. Under the gloomiest 
and the most unlikely circumstances, it continued 
to proceed ; and when the world, overrun with 
horrible guilt, could only be cleansed by the waters 
of a deluge, this preservative of the system pro- 
claimed its might in the grandest and most pal- 
pable manner: it saved the remnant in which 
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were deposited the seeds of countless generations : 
it saved the root of the human race ; and the tree 
again sprang up, and its branches again over- 
shadowed the face of the earth. At length the 
period arrived for the manifestation of the Saviour : 
and He appeared with all the qualities necessary 
to his office as a Redeemer, and left not one tittle 
of. either the requirements of the law, or the re* 
presentations of prophecy, unful611ed. But while 
completing the design, which depended upon his 
becoming a sacrifice for sin. He made known the 
application of the mystery to the purposes for 
which it was intended : his disciples were taught, 
first by Himself and then by his Holy Spirit, that 
whereas man was at the beginning placed under 
a system of laws, by obedience to which he was to 
be justified, he was now to obtain justification by 
the righteousness of faith, the essence of which 
faith is love, and its fountain the eternal Spirit of 
truth and holiness. And further, as under the old 
dispensation God had appended, by a special 
agreement or covenant, a continuance and perpe- 
tual increase of good to the fulfilment of his laws, 
so also did He through Christ, to the fulfilment of 
the evangelical law of faith ; and this covenant 
being then sealed by the blood of the Lamb, stand- 
eth for ever sure to the generations of the earth. 

The extent and application of the system thus 
established, is luminously set forth in these words 

F 2 
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oC St. Peter : ' Grace and peace be multiplied unto 
you, through the knowledge of God, and of Jesus 
our Lord, according as his divine power hath giren 
unto us all things that peitain unto life and godli- 
ness, through the knowledge of Him that hath 
called us to glory and virtue. Whereby are given 
unto us exceeding great and precious promises; 
that by these we might be partakers of the divine 
nature.' (2 Peter i. 2 — 4.) Here, in the first place, 
we learn, that through the gospel all things are 
given that pertain to life and godliness. Life and 
god Hness are j oined together. The things that per- 
tain to the one belong to the other also ; and this 
both from their own nature and the nature of man. 
Life, in respect to its continuance, and to all those 
circumstances which render it a state of enjoyment, 
depended from the first on the conformity of the 
human will with the divine will. When they be- 
came opposed, human life lost its chief and most 
excellent properties. The genial heat which kept 
its current flowing, was withdrawn : the light 
which crowned the cup of happiness vanished : 
the energy — the spirit of existence had departed. 
And godliness being but the agreement of the 
human will with the divine, whatever pertained to 
its preservation, in man's original state, pertained 
also to the preservation of life, and to the increase 
of its means of good. The apostle, therefore, 
spoke according to the nature of thin&rs when he 
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alluded to them as receiving strength and increase 
from the same sources, and we may properly ask, 
therefore, what are the things which so inti- 
mately pertain to these twin sources of human 
existence and human glory ? Life evidently, in the 
first instance, depends on the will of God, its foun- 
tain-head : whether it shall continue must depend 
on the same first cause : the determination of God 
might in an instant stop its current in all its va^ 
rious channels, and reduce the animated world to 
a heap of ashes, or a waste of breathless ruins. 
But the Almighty does not proceed thus : even in 
his judgments He has not stopped the sources of 
existence, but has rather destroyed those whom it 
quickened by the stroke of his arm, or the hot 
breath of his anger : nor has He more than once 
since the beginning of time, swept the united 
tribes of mankind, by a general judgment, from the 
earth. His anger against the iniquity with which 
human life has been poisoned, is shown chiefly in 
the natural consequences which spring from that 
infection, and the withdrawal of those qualities 
in human existence, which at first, and properly, 
made up the essence of life as the quickening ele- 
ment of man's soul and spirit. Sin is the contra- 
diction of the will of God. This is easily compre- 
hended and allowed: but there is a mysterious 
power in sin not so easily understood. Death was 
conceived with it in the bowels of hell ; misery is 
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their constant companion^ and fear their herald and 
prophet. Did these awful witnesses of the power 
of sin come into the hroad day-light, and proclaim 
their doings ; were the spiritual world a thing for 
the natural eye to contemplate, and could we see 
the effects of sin in its different operations, not the 
holdest of hearts would dare to repeat its momen- 
tary glance : hut the work of sin is invisible : its 
effects are not to be traced like those of disease or 
calamity; it penetrates with a subtle venom the 
minutest channels of life, and the whole being 
becomes changed under its influence : but all this 
takes place in so secret a manner, that it is only 
by a peculiar enlightenment of the understanding 
we can be made sensible of the extent of its rava- 
ges. No invention of reason — no policy, however re- 
fined and wise, has the slightest effect on this mighty 
agent of human misery. It produces almost the 
same effects under every variety of circumstances : 
riches or poverty makes no difference in its nature ; 
and time and fashion, which change or subdue every 
thing else, leaves sin to work with undiminished 
vigour, after the same rule, and for the same pur- 
poses. The reason of this is, that it is the essen- 
tial, the necessary nature of sin to corrupt— -to 
produce all the opposite effects of the goodness 
and benevolence of God : so that wherever there is 
life, which is the gift of, and an emanation from, the 
Deity, but sin accompanying it, there it is contra- 
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dieted, opposed in all its proper energies, and 
converted into a bare stale of being which has 
nothing of life in it, properly so called ; but, as 
mere existence, forms the basis on which sin plants 
itself, the substance through which it manifests it- 
self, and becomes palpable. It is on this account 
that sin is ever represented in Scripture as insepa- 
rably conjoined with death ; for so it is, aad that 
not merely in a figurative sense, not by the consi- 
deration of remote consequences — ^but in plain and 
perfect reality, and by the very nature of things. 
There is a disposition in careless, unspiritual readers 
of Scripture, to consider every expression which they 
cannot properly understand as metaphorical : vast 
mistakes on many essential points have resulted 
therefrom ; and this is especially the case in the sub- 
ject we are considering. Every kind of interpretation 
has been tried to reconcUe the divine declaration, 
that Adam should die on eating the forbidden 
fruit, wkh the actual fact He did not die, it is 
obvious, say these blind critics of sacred myste- 
ries ; but they have wholly forgotten in their theory 
the true nature of the life of man ; they have con- 
founded it with the mere being, or breathing exis- 
tence of an animal; they have forgotten that 
human life is much more than this general ani- 
mation; that it had a different origpm, is com- 
pounded of higher qualities, produces different 
results, and is under the influence of different 
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laws. God, when he denounced sin, and pro- 
claimed death as its penalty, spoke in reference to 
the true and proper life of man as man, and not 
of the existence which he had in common with the 
mere hrute creation ; and in reference to this, his 
life as man, Adam did truly die, and after his pat- 
tern, whoever sins, or is under the dominion of 
sin, is as man 'in a state of death. 

Now then we may perceive the great force of 
the Gospel as applied by faith. God, it is stated, 
hath given us, by his divine power, exercised 
through Christ, all things pertaining to life and 
godliness. Of these things it is plain, that the 
^rst must be a full pardon of the offences through 
which life has been forfeited, and this we know we 
have, or may have, through the redemption of 
Christ, and through that alone ; but it is not sim- 
ply life itself, it is all things pertaining to it, of 
which we are assured; and of these there are two 
kinds, the one enlarging and strengthening our 
hold of life ; the other enriching it with a new 
capacity, and new means of enjoyment. Existing, 
as most men do, under the power of sin, they have 
scarcely an idea of what life really is. They have 
animation ; their blood may flow briskly ; their 
muscles may be firmly girt ; each sense may be in 
a full state of activity ; but with all this, there is a 
feeling in the heart that the life they possess is a 
plant without a root ; a flame fed by a vapour ; a 
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stream that hath no fountain of its own : they are 
never able for a moment to suppose that life is an 
intrinsical property of their frames, and they exist 
with the trembling consciousness, that a moment 
may utterly destroy the principle by which they 
move and breathe* and perform the functions of 
living beings. Now the grace of God operating on 
the human soul> the true seat of life, not only gives 
it a prospective expectation of immortality, but af- 
fords it the immediate enjoyment of life, of life that 
gives a new and intense activity to all the moral 
and intellectual faculties, which leaves no portion 
of our being in dull torpidity, allows no entrance 
to fear, and no intermingling of the shadow of 
death with its luminous desires and hopes. Then 
again the divine bounty encircles the life thus given 
and secured, with a vast succession of fitting de- 
lights and treasures. He endows the living soul 
with the wealth of the universe, by making each 
bright and beautiful object it contains, a type of 
the possessions it shall enjoy in its own proper 
realm, and sphere of existence : He interprets to 
it the language in which He has described his 
mighty mysteries of grace, and purposes of glory : 
He dignifies it with the title of an elected heir of 
heavenly principalities: His Spirit dwells in it with 
no uncertain demonstrations of favour; but proving 
his presence by the effects of his purifying influ- 
ence, gives it that gracious impulse by which it 
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cries Abba! Father! and rests in the conviction 
that it is sealed unto the day of redemption. Thus, 
looking at the words of St. Peter, we find them 
fulfilled even to the letter ; for that God hath given 
us all things pertaining to life and godliness, ap- 
pears in the first place from this, that He has ac- 
cepted the sacrifice of Christ as the price of the 
remission of our sins, and has thereby removed 
the curse which brought death upon us : that He 
has bestowed on our souls a renewing grace, by 
which the dried-up fountains of life may be re- 
plenished ; and that having thus restored to us the 
real principle of life. He has added to it innume- 
rable gifts of grace, by which the re-animated 
spirit finds, in every exercise of its powers, some 
new enjoyment, and beholds, wherever it looks> 
whether around this visible universe — ^with its em- 
blematical architecture, and typical manifestations 
of heavenly regions — or by the exercise of inward 
meditation on the glory embodied in the word of 
God, — wherever it looks, it beholds the indications 
of divine power exercised for the direct^ purpose 
of elevating it, and all beings of like nature, to a 
state of perfect and unvarying glory. 

But the Apostle shows also, in distinct terms, to 
what end the gifts pertaining to life and godliness 
through Christ are bestowed. They are the founda- 
tion of great and precious promises, ' whereby we are 
made partakers of the divine nature.' It deserves 
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to be very serioufily considered, that in Scripture 
the assurances of eternal life are always addressed 
to those who have received and profited by large sup- 
plies of heavenly grace. We constantly find , in look- 
ing through the New Testament, that titles im- 
pressive of a very near approach to God, of an in- 
timate acquaintance with his will, of great sancti- 
fication and enlightenment, are applied to those of 
whom mention is made as the heirs of salvation. 
In the seventeenth chapter of St. John, Christ 
prays to his Father for the final salvation of his 
followers ; bat in doing this. He speaks of them as 
previously sanctified, through the full reception of 
his word. When St. Paul addresses the Ephe- 
sians on the subject of the heavenly promises, he 
speaks of them as chosen in Christ before the foun- 
dation of the world, that they should be holy, and 
without blame before Him in love, as ' raised, and 
made to sit together in heavenly places in Christ,' 
and- as ' builded together, an habitation of God 
through the Spirit.* In speaking to the Philippi- 
ans respecting himself, he represents his hopes of 
attaining unto the resurrection of the dead, as rat- 
ing on his being ' found in Christ.' When address- 
ing the Colossians ' on the hope laid up for them 
in heaven,' he prays that they may be ' filled with 
the knowledge of his will, in sdl wisdom, and spi- 
ritual understanding ;' that they may ' walk worthy 
of the Lord unto all pleasing;* that they may ' be 
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Strengthened \iFith all might, according to his glo- 
rious power, unto all patience and long suffering 
with joyfulness ;' and, not to multiply quotations, 
in speaking to the Roman converts, he shows the 
dependence of every step in the scale of salvation, 
even from its first foundation in the everlasting 
counsels of God, to its perfection in glory, on the 
sanctification of the whole being. * Whom he did 
foreknow, he also did predestinate to be conformed 
to the image of his Son, that he might be the firsts 
bom among many brethren. Moreover, whom he 
did predestinate, them he also called : and whom 
he called, them he also justified ; and whom he 
justified, them he also glorified.' 

We see from these expressions, and from the con- 
current harmony of Scriptural language, that a very 
high degree of spirituality is required to make us heirs 
of the promises of God ; that all the signs of a true 
conversion, of a spiritualized nature, of intimate 
communion with the Redeemer, must be found in 
our souls, if we would feel any assurance that the 
hope of Christians shall be fulfilled in our salva- 
tion. But why, it may be asked, is this high state of 
spirituality required to make us heirs of the divine 
promises ? In the first place, without this spiri- 
tuality, we can neither apprehend the value of the 
good to which they relate, nor acquire the proper- 
ties of being essential to their enjoyment : and in 
the next, God demands it of us, because He offers 
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the full, rich treasures of his grace as the means 
of its supply — hestows every species of present 
good necessary to the attainment of the higher 
good in reserve, and making godliness with all its 
attributes the seed of glory to the human soul, 
plants that precious seed Himself by the mani- 
fold operations of the Holy Spirit 

But let us suppose that the benevolent will of 
the Almighty is obeyed : that his gifts are received 
in thankful hearts, and all the preparatory work of 
salvation duly performed : then there shall be con- 
sequent on this, a participation of the divine na- 
ture. This is the highest of spiritual mysteries ; 
but it is that to which all the doctrines and pre- 
cepts of the gospel have a manifest tendency. 
Union with God, and the infusion of his own na* 
ture into the essence of our being, are indicated 
in the prime act of redemption. Who paid the 
penalty of our sins? Christ! And who was 
Christ P The eternal Son of God ! And how did 
He pay the penalty P By taking upon him the 
nature of man. And how is his sacrifice made 
applicable to us P By our intimate — by our perfect 
union with Him — as the members of the body with 
the head — as the branches with the stem : by this 
— by the very act of our redemption, and its ap- 
plication, therefore, are we made partakers of the 
divine nature : then again, the same process is 
continued, and its results made certain and visible. 
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by the sanctification which immediately follows 
on the application of the grace of redemption. 
But how are we sanctified ? By the power of the 
Holy Ghost ! And who is the Holy Ghost ? The 
eternal Spirit of God ! And by what j process does 
He sanctify us P By the cleansing of our souls 
from sin — ^by filling them with the light of truth — 
by blending Himself^ the pure^ eternal Spirit of 
holiness^ with those our spirits, the true essence of 
our being. It is thus we are made partakers of 
the divine nature : by a method, it must be con- 
fessed, which the natural understanding can know 
little of, but not therefore the less certain, or the 
less manifest by the rule of spiritual reasoning. 

Unhappily for mankind, the influence of sin 
upon the mind prevents them from beholding the 
operations of the system thus established for their 
salvation. Truth appears before them shorn of 
half her beauty, and has to stand soliciting like a 
mendicant, before she can obtain admittance to the 
heart. Sin, still further, tempts the mind to a 
positive distortion of the objects it surveys: it 
teaches the thoughts to transform themselves as 
they pass from the things without to the seat of 
reason within ; and scarcely an object is beheld 
upon which it does not commence a calculation as 
to the degree in which it may be made serviceable 
to its own corrupt designs. Nature herself, in that 
wide domain of life and beauty over which she 
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reigns, is subjected to the selfishness of sin : the 
sweet order and interchange of her seasons are 
considered only as they bring round the hours of 
indulgence: the kindly sympathies and feelings 
out of which humanity should rise in the rich gar- 
ments—in the bridal robes of universal charity — 
are kept wrapped up in that little comer of the 
heart, where the fiercest passions nestle ; and the 
grace which mantles through all the channels of 
existence, the wondrous demonstrations which 
every where brighten forth, of divine power and 
benignity, are all forgotten— or confounded together 
in obscurity — by the dull, gross eye of the sensual 
worldling. But if this cannot fail to prevent 
mens rising to any clear idea of the plans of God, 
even as to the order of things in this lower world ; 
if by this combination of their natural weakness 
on the one hand, and their corruption on the other, 
they axe prevented from discerning the harmony 
which prevails in the present operations of the 
Almighty, and are led to view all things wretchedly 
confounded together, and almost wholly deprived 
of their essential loveliness, because they are per- 
petually investing them with the likeness of their 
own perverted hearts — if such be the case as to 
the things which are seen, what must be the case 
with respect to the things which are not seen ? — 
the things which it entirely belongs to the mind 
to contemplate — ^the system which the soul can 
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only observe in any one of its relations^ when it 
rises superior to the fascinations of sin^ and leaves 
behind it the broad, dense shadow of the world, 
and gets into the clear element of divine light P 
To the natural eye of man, the plan of the uni- 
verse appears one uniform, unchanging system, 
which obeys certain fixed laws, and is kept up by 
a principle which there seems little reason to dread 
will ever fail. There is, in fact, no recognizing of 
any internal purpose involved in the working of 
the outward system — there is no thought of any 
plan formed and carried on by God, to which the 
existence of the earth, and the revolving of suns 
and stars is wholly subject ; and hence the great 
bulk of mankind do really live in almost total un- 
consciousness of the tvorking of that very plan on 
which their whole fate is dependent, and to which 
every object, and every movement of the visible 
world is made to be instrumental. 

But in those ages of ignorance, when men believed 
that the glorious stars were but the watch-lights 
of their deserts, and that the round world stood 
immoveably fixed on its'foundations, were the hea- 
vens less glorious in themselves than now ? Did 
the magnificent system want any of the power and 
life which it was seen to possess after men disco- 
vered its true nature P Has the ignorance of our 
race, in fact, at any time been able to affect the 
works or operations of the Lord? Well, then. 
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look at the moral designs — at the spiritual decrees 
of God. The first glance which a sedate mind 
takes of the subject^ must convince it that crea- 
tion was not commenced without design, and that 
that design could not be limited to the giving of 
motion to a mere material system, or to the bestow- 
ing of a momentary life on beings who, daring that 
brief career, would stand exposed to innumerable 
ills. To imagine that the Almighty created the 
universe with no other design than this, would 
be to view Him in the light of some proudly in- 
genious being, who set about and formed a compli- 
cated machine, without knowing any purpose to 
which it might be applied. It cannot, therefore, 
for an instant be doubted, but that the intentions 
of the Almighty in our creation extend very far 
beyond what is visible to us ; and as little can it be 
doubted, but that whatever those intentions are, 
they will be fulfilled to the minutest particular. 
Here then we have the general principle on which 
St Paul's declaration is founded : ' If we believe 
not, yet He abideth faithful: He cannot deny 
Himself:' that is, our ignorance, or disbelief, can- 
not affect the counsels of God. If we choose to 
live on in darkness, it cannot diminish the un- 
clouded lustre of his glory : if we are resolved not 
to acknowledge his decrees, the steadfastness of 
those decrees will not be shaken thereby : and 
from the principle thus generally stated, we may 

o 
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descend to the consideration of its bearings ujion 
our own personal prospects. 

And first let us view it in respect to the purpose 
of our existence. God has no more given the 
breath of life to a single individual without having 
an immediate good in view by so doing, than He 
has brought the universe into existence without 
design. Whoever breathes, his soul is numbered 
with a distinct mark in the great book of life : when 
he came forth into the world, the Almighty ap- 
pointed him his task, and Christ, the benignant 
Mediator for our race, besought for him sancti- 
fying grace and pardoning love. The eternal de- 
crees are the law of his being : he walks the earth 
a subject of heaven : by the mysterious manage- 
ment of providence, he is never allowed to wander 
beyond that boundary in which his actions may 
increase the good of his existence, and contri- 
bute to the designs of his creation. That soul 
which animates his being — ^that strange tenant 
of clay — that spirit which hath its trial upon the 
eaith, but its birth-place in the highest heaven^^ 
is as distinct from the mere outward system of 
things, as that system is from the power in which 
it began : and for the perfecting and the saving of 
that soul, there are special means appointed. Vast 
as is the number of the souls which Christ and the 
Holy Spirit have received in charge from the 
Father, not one is forgotten in their work — not 
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one passed over in the administration of his grace. 
Let us look around us then : — behold the multitudes 
among which we live; see the populous city 
crowded with its thousands^ perpetually busied in 
the affairs of life ; confused together as a mighty 
breathing mass^ of which, the animating principle 
being expended^ nought will soon remain but a 
heap of ashes. Let us look again, taking with us 
the light of the Gospel : each atom in that mass is 
inexpressibly precious in the sight of God : for 
each individual in that vast and thoughtless mul- 
titude, did Christ shed his blood. But do they 
know or acknowledge this ? Do they believe and 
confess that they are the beings for whom the sys* 
tem of grace offers such a variety of means of 
good ? The answer to these questions would form 
the ground of an objection to the Gospel itself, had 
we not ample proof that, notwithstanding the ob- 
stinate wickedness of the world, the desig^ns of the 
Almighty will be fully established, and that, in 
every particular, according to the plan laid down 
at the beginning. It is the property of rational 
beings to resolve and act after a certain design :— 
every determination they form has an object; 
whether one wisely sought, or rightly viewed, will 
depend upon their discretion ; but they labour to 
an end, and have at least a purpose in their inten- 
tions ; and how do we estimate the strength or ca- 
pacity of any being, but by the success with which 
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it seeks the objects it is its nature to pursne ? How 
do we estimate the wisdom of any plan or design^ 
bat by its effectual completion, and the results 
which follow P And in what manner do these 
questions bear upon the subject we are examining ? 
In this way : Christianity is the design — ^the plan 
of God — the most perfect of beings; and nothing 
can be plainer than that, since all rational beings 
work to a particular end, and all their plans are the 
result of their several d^rees of wisdom, and are 
completed according to their wisdom and their 
command over circumstances ; most evident it is, 
that since this is the case, that plan which is in 
all its particulars of God's forming, must be sure 
of completion, and that in the fullest and most evi- 
dent perfection. We have here the broad princi- 
pie on which it is stated that the kingdom of God 
is not in word, but in power ; for that which is in 
word only, is a weak and deceptions vision—a 
building up of thoughts without any foundation of 
practical truth ; but that which is in power has a 
living fitness in its several parts, and a perpetual 
tendency to bring about plain and evident results, 
till it attains its completion by the production of 
important changes, or the creation of new means 
of good. 

Now if we consider the kingdonl of God, which 
is the Gospel- dispensation, according to this state- 
ment, we shall find that, first, it was in power, not 
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in word, from the earliest period of its existence 
in the mind of its eternal Author ; and secondly, 
that it is in power^not in word, that it has ever 
since continued to make its way through the world. 
The redemption of mankind was decreed like his 
creation hy the inseparable wisdom and love of the 
Almighty Father. We may put a thousand ques- 
tions as to why man was not created so as to prevent 
the possibility of his falling— or why it was that 
as God intended to restore him to good, he was not 
saved from ever losing it : but these are the ques- 
tions of a curiosity which has blinded the eyes of 
the mind to the measurement of its proper capa- 
city, and the legitimate objects of inquiry ; for we 
might with equal propriety ask why God, when 
creating the world, did not give it a renewing prin- 
ciple of life and vegetation in itself; why He 
did not surround it with an atmosphere of light, 
instead of sending it to whirl through the wide 
track of space in which it receives, and then again 
loses, the nourishing beams of the sun : but it is 
manifest that no other reply could be given to such 
questions, except such as would compel us to con- 
fess our ignorance as to the primary reason on 
which creation is arranged. And this is the case 
with those which respect the mysteries of redemp- 
tion and salvation ; the first reasons of all things, 
the elements of the design — ^the counsels of life 
and being— the essence of all creative influences 
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and plans having their inscrutable beginning in 
the will of God; to fathom which man himself 
must have been a God. 

Have we nothing then to do with the proceedings 
of the A Imighty ? A re we to be passive, u ninquiring 
spectators of what is going on around us ? Are we to 
be the subjects of laws and dispensations, and feel 
ourselves inspired with an unconquerable desire to 
examine them, but be told that we must, as a princi- 
ple of duty and humility, subdue that desire, and 
close our eyes, lest we should strain them, and cease 
to inquire lest we should ask too much ? No. We 
should not have these impulses to inquiry, if it 
were not good for us to inquire : but the proper 
aim of our questions is not how or why this thing 
is, but what it is ? Not according to what pri- 
mary rule this plan or dispensation was desigp[ied ; 
but how it is carried on, and to what end it is tend- 
ing : and giving all the energy to our thoughts on 
this line of inquiry that we can, every moment 
devoted to their exercise will demonstrate to us 
that the kingdom of God has ever had a produc- 
tive [>rogress ; for we shall see that from the first 
proclamation of Christ's intended sacrifice, divine 
grace began to operate: that a succession of men, 
mighty in spirit', and in the strength of truth, were 
raised up, and had ever around them a firm, though 
little flock of devoted hearera : that a church was 
formed, in which were exhibited perpetual man!- 
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festations of the unchangeableness of God's pro- 
mises ; and that ia the midst of the dire confusion 
into which the world had plunged itself; in the 
midst of all the storms and darkness which Satan 
summoned up to blind men against the ravages 
he was makings the designs which respected that 
church, were carried steadily forward, and never 
once failed so as to leave the world without clear, 
determined witnesses, to the truth and presence of 
the Almighty. Now had his kingdom, while the 
foundations of it were thus being laid, been a sha> 
dowy, theoretical kingdom, there would have been 
nothing of all this: fallen man would have looked up 
to heaven with a momentary gleam of hope in his 
eyes, when he heard the promise of a Redeemer ; but 
viewing it only as a promise refemng to the latter 
days, he would have sunk irrecoverably into apa* 
thy and despair. Had the promise been only re- 
peated by the prophets who were raised up to pub- 
lish it, they would have been heard with a passing 
interest and curiosity, but no permanent effect 
would have been produced; no mention would 
have been heard of the seven thousand that bowed 
not the knee to Baal ; no church would have ex- 
isted, and withstood the assaults of the spirits of 
evil and of darkness ; all the thoughts and desires 
of men would have been resolved into the parent 
element of sin ; and the seed which God had sown 
would have every where perished in the germ. But 
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his plans were in power^ not in word : the won- 
droits strength of his own eternal Spirit, wrought 
, out the paitieulars of the design which had heen 
laid : the signs and traces of his might were never 
ahsent from the face of nature, or the deep heart 
of universal humanity. Like the sound of abun- 
dance of rain, which Elijah heard ere it fell — or 
that ' sound of a going in the tops of the mulberry- 
trees ;* when God was about to slay the Philistines, 
there was, as it were, a whispering through the 
whole system of things of the secret but irresistible 
operations of his presence. Nothing retarded, and 
nothing quickened or anticipated his counsels; 
all went on, measured both as to extent and sea- 
son, solely by his will ; and when the world ar- 
rived at each allotted and foremarked period of 
its existence, that portion precisely of the great 
plan was completed, which the measurement of its 
parts required. Power was manifested in the mi- 
nutest particular of the work : the spirit of pro- 
phecy refrained not from tracing on the veil which 
concealed the future, even the small, thin lines, 
which prefigured circumstances of seeming unim- 
portance even in present history ; but these circum- 
stances, when centuries had passed away, all ap- 
peared in answer to that minute tracery, and the 
word of prophecy was converted into the most 
perfect demonstration of power. Satan, who might 
have been confined to his abyss, or deprived of his 
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strength, was allowed to try all his might for the 
overthrow of the design : he was shorn of none of 
his terrors; was forhidden no spot of the wide world : 
surrounded by the ministers of his will, he might 
enter where he would ; might assail the wisest of 
men ; might inspire the thousands with lust and 
fury, and the few with pride and ambition. Did 
he require means to help him in his object ? they 
were not shut from him : the bowels of the earth 
were open, and he might dig out gold ; the king* 
doms which had be^i established in blood, he 
might offer as prizes to those who would obey 
him. Did he fear that men wouM not commit 
murder, or be guilty of lying, or deny their 
God, or contaad against his church without the 
offer of special rewards? he might offer them 
rewards; he might give them possessions; he 
might clothe them in purple and 6ne linen; he 
might give pride and folly a coach to ride in ; dress 
up falsehood with all the graces his wit could be- 
stow ; and so manage the affairs of the world as 
not to leave a single passion without the chance 
and prospect of a speedy indulgence* But what 
did Satan with all the strength he possessed, and 
all the means and opportunities which were thus 
left him ? Was the kingdom of heaven retarded 
in its progress P Was one stone of the living tem- 
ple thrown down ? Was a single particular in 
prophecy left in obscurity, or unfulfilled ? Did 
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not all his efforts, unrestricted as they were, tend 
to the more evident and palpable completion of the 
plans which God had formed P 

Very manifest it is then, notwithstanding all ap- 
pearances to the contrary, that the dispensation of 
the Gospel, in this its preparatory state, was in 
power, not in word ; and this its character it exhi- 
bited when actually published and established in 
the world, by the most conspicuous of signs. In 
the first place, how was it met in its earliest stages P 
Did not the whole world appear armed against it ? 
Did not the people to whom, by way of privilege 
and honour, it was originally preached, reject it 
with determined enmity and scorn ? Did not the 
kings and nobles of every gentile nation and em- 
pire, oppose themselves to it with all their armed 
authorities of law, and all the inventions of the 
fiercest barbarism P But was this all P Were 
these the only antagonists it met with P No ! 
there was Satan again — ^there were the roused up 
legions of hell— there was death — all of them in 
close league to overcome Christ, and silence the 
preachers of his Gospel, and stop the advancement 
of his kingdom. And did they succeed P Look 
at the world now, aud you have an answer : though 
not spiritualized, there is not a nation in this most 
civilized quarter of the globe, that dares say it is not 
subject to the laws of Christ. He has gone on con- 
quering, even from the first trial made of his 
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strength in the wilderness: and instead of his 
doctrine having but the force of words ; instead 
of his kingdom being but an idea^ or a theory, the 
one is the mightiest engine that hath ever been at 
work on men's souls ; and the other is the only do- 
minion which mingled guilt and confusion have 
not shaken to its foundations. 

On putting these different views of the subject 
together, we are driven to a conclusion of equal 
solemnity and importance. The world was against 
the plan and precepts of the Gospel ; but the de- 
sign of that Gospel, the efficacy of which is to be 
shown in purifying men's souls, shall stand sure 
and steadfast : evident, therefore, is it, that that 
which is rejected by the many, shall be accom- 
plished in the few ; and that while the glory of God 
is demonstrated by the offers of his love, and the 
accomplishment of his will in respect to these, the 
rest will demonstrate his hatred of sin, his truth 
and his justice in their ruin and despair. 
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CHAPTER V. 

APPLICATIONS OF CHRISTIAN DOCTKINE. 

We are conscious of living in a state which is 
fall of danger : the constitution of our bodies — 
every principle almost in the character of our 
minds-— exposes us to the incursions of fear : nor 
does this notion of present danger alarm us without 
cause. The earthly frame for which we entertain so 
many apprehensions, is subject to a hundred species 
of agonizing disorders— the mind, which so often 
conjures up gloomy presages of ill, feels that it is 
really exposed to miseries, which should they come, 
would fill it with horror the most terrible. On 
surveying the circumstances in which we are placed, 
these inbred apprehensions of the mind find an 
awful stimulus to their activity ; for there are few 
things around us which do not foretell change and 
decay. While yielding, as we must, to circumstances, 
and vainly striving, as we do, to act independently 
of outward things, we find ourselves perpetually 
either on the very point of sufifering, or startled 
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by the actual sting of the scorpion, or bending 
with qaivering lips under burdens which have 
grown upon us, we know not how. ' Man is bom 
to trouble as the sparks fly upward :* and this sage 
sentence, which the gay and thoughtless suppose to 
be only written in the antiquated books of Solo- 
mon, is transcribed in letters, deep and legible, on 
every human heart : not always speaking of the 
same kind of sorrow, but by the very variety 
of its applications showing how manifold are the 
ills to which we are liable ; for if I can tell my 
friend of one cause of uneasiness, and he can tell 
me of another, and so on through the whole line 
of my acquaintances, what does this prove, but 
that instead of there being only one or two main 
causes of grief to provide against, they are so 
many and so various, that the subtlest intellect 
may despair of even inventing ideal remedies for 
their cure P But has man set down to the patient 
endurance of ill P Has he remained passive while 
the dark tide is rolling inward upon him, and he 
must either perish, or scale the rugged cliffs which 
foam behind him ? Has he seen the clouds drift- 
ing around the watch-star, and remained quiet till 
they overcast it, and left him to the blackness of 
night P Has he felt himself swept along by the 
whirlwind, and not made an effort to escape its 
impetuous current P Instead of his not doing 
this, his whole life, and the united powers of the 
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race, have been, from almost the beginning of time, 
employed to overcome the dangers to which nature 
and circumstance expose us. The bowels of the 
earth have been ransacked for remedies to pain ; 
ingenuity is kept perpetually on the rack, to pro- 
vide us with protection against the fury, or uncer- 
tainty of the elements ; and reason and imagina- 
tion have combined their efforts to fortify the mind 
against the pressure of anxiety. And in making 
these efforts with prudence, foresight, and dili- 
gence, is the intellect of man well and nobly em- 
ployed : necessity prompts him to the task, and 
his faculties, obeying the summons, perform, like 
diligent servants, the required labour. But, sup- 
pose he neglected the precautions which are essen- 
tial to his protection from the evils which threaten 
him ; suppose that instead of being a sufferer, be- 
cause, do as he will, he must always be vulnerable 
in some part, or principle of his nature, suppose 
he stood exposed, through his negligence to all the 
ills which are ever ready to come upon us; if he 
could continue to exist at all, he would be a living 
monument of misery ; the blasts of winter would 
freeze up his blood ; the darkness of night would 
sweep around him like a funeral pall; hunger, 
often left unappeased, would tear him like a savage 
and ravenous beast ; and the first drop of blood 
that was tainted in his veins, would rapidly infect 
the whole current, and he would then lay himself 
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down to die» a wretched and loathed mass of grief. 
But what would his fellow-men say of him P why, 
that he merited his fate ; for that there were the 
means of protection and comfort, and he would 
not employ them ; that he might have been happy, 
but rejecting the opportunities of becoming so, 
lived and perished in misery. And who could 
find fault with such an answer P Who could exr 
cuse so voluntary, though so fatal an infatuation P 

Now if we carefully consider this matter, and 
bring it practically home to our minds, we shall be 
in a fit condition for estimating the reasoning of 
the apostle, when meditating on the Gospel, he was 
pronjipted to put the question, ' How shall we es- 
cape, if we neglect so great salvation P' for on 
what principle can any one suppose, that if a cer- 
tain rule of right conduct be clearly applicable in 
cases of inferior importance, it is not still more 
strongly so in those of a much higher kind P or, 
in other words, can any but the most wilful and 
corrupt of men deny, that if it be gross impru- 
dence to neglect the means of present safety and 
present good, it must be at least equally so to treat 
with despite the opportunities of limitless and eter- 
nal good P 

To trace the causes of things is the great privi- 
lege and delight of the highest order of minds ; 
and to follow nature through the development of 
her most simple laws, is fraught with serene and 
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elevating enjoyment : still more exalted is the spirit 
of thought when it follows up the investigation of 
those laws, in order that hy that steady exertion of 
reflection, and that patient traversing of the ac- 
knowledged paths of truth, it may catch a glimpse 
of the primal light — of the shechinah which rests 
in glory over the ark of God's great covenant with 
nature ; and the mercy-seat, which at his hidding 
the elements crown like cherubim with their inter- 
mingling powers. But what is all this exploring 
of the wonders of nature, compared with the deep 
contemplation of the mysteries of grace P Or what 
is the little dropping of those sparks of light which 
fall from its fountain on the bosom of nature, 
compared with those well-springs of the glory 
which reward the Christian in his studies? But 
the Gospel is given us as a lamp to our paths, and 
is not simply to be employed as a telescope, through 
which we may search for the wonders of the hea- 
vens ; it applies in every particular to the wants of 
the human soul, and wisdom teaches us to seek 
with the utmost care how so important a means of 
good may be brought into sure and present action. 
The situation in which man finds himself as 
soon as he becomes properly conscious of his spi- 
ritual existence, is startling and awful. He disco- 
vers that he is standing in the midst of a system, 
the boundary of which on all sides is God. He 
sees a power mighty and < mysterious in action. 
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^ich is not oBly sufficient to uphold the syflAem, 
but to impiegnale it with perpetual life ; and he 
feels that to that power he is naturally and neces- 
sarily subject ; that he can neither escape it, nor 
resist it, nor modify it; but that, like a fragile ves- 
sel exposed on the wide ocean to the strength of 
its upheavings, and to the sweep of the winds, he 
must yield every moment to its irresistible influ- 
ence. He discovers, in short, that he is in the 
hands of God : and that knowledge of his entire 
dependence cm the Almighty — that revelation made 
to his conscience of his Creator, of his Sovereign 
and Judge, forms a new era in his existence, and 
has an effect upon his mind proportionable to the 
grandeur and importance of the discovery. But 
the fear oi God (and fear is the accompaniment, 
the necessary and active attendant on the disco- 
very) is the banning of wisdom ; and the soul by 
which it is reached, has then commenced its course 
towards the attainment of the perfection proper to 
its nature. For the sublime objects by which it is 
surrounded, as they become more distinctly visible, 
become also better known; and the soul, feeling 
its own weakness more deeply the more it sees of 
true grandeur, and its corruption with more affect- 
ing humility, the more it understands of divine 
goodness, it soon finds that it must either search 
out some means of escape, or perish as a miserable 
outcast ; there being nothing in the whole system — 

H 
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nothing in all the manifold and diversified consti* 
tutioiis of heavenly wisdom, which can lead to the 
idea that man, by any exertion of energy, can escape 
his destiny — can shake off the bonds in which na- 
ture, circumstance, and God, the ruler of circum- 
stance, the author of nature, the necessary predes- 
tinator of all things, have effectually bound him. 
What shall he do then ? Torment himself no 
longer with a subject so far beyond the reach 
of human reason, is one of the answers of the 
world : — be satisfied with following the simple 
precepts of moral duty is another :— look at nature, 
and learn from her the perfect mercy and good- 
ness of God, and have no more fears, is another : 
but whatever degree of truth there may be in these 
replies, they never did, and never can, satisfy any 
mind that has really awakened to spiritual reflect- 
tion : they still the thoughts for a moment, but no 
longer : the dread which had been awakened comes 
back upon us with more force than ever ; and we 
must either remain full of anxiety and terror, use 
some ruinous expedient to destroy the quick per- 
ceptions of the conscience, or embrace the Gospel. 
Now it is the last of these things, which every man 
who values his peace, who has any regard for his 
soul, will manifestly do ; and to him whose ears 
are open to the call of reason on this subject, and 
to the voice of God summoning it to counsel with 
him, inexpressibly precious are these words of 
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Christ : ' He that bdiereth on the Son, bath ever- 
lasting life/ 

But in proportion to the value of this statement, 
it is of the utmost consequence that we rightly de- 
termine what it is to helieve on the Son. And in 
the first place, before ever any arguments have 
been brought forward to prove the peculiar nature 
of the belief alluded to, there is the strongest pre- 
sumptive evidence to establish this point, in the 
simple consideration, that God would not place 
the conditions of man's reconciliation and eternal 
salvation on any slight grounds; and that, therefore, 
we may surely recognize in this belief, which is 
described as so all-important to the saving of the 
soul, a far higher, grander, more mysterious princi-* 
pie than it is ordinarily supposed to embrace. Why 
should belief justify us ? Why should belief se- 
parate us from the mass of mankind, and put a 
crown of pure gold upon our heads P If it be 
nothing more than a simple assent of the mind to 
certain truths, then is it but an arbitrary appoint- 
ment, by which salvation is appended to belief; and 
it is not to be imagined, that the all-wise Father of 
spirits would link the mysteryH>f regeneration — the 
sublimely operative, satisfying principle of life 
and pardon, to what, outwardly considered, is often 
but the necessary result of mental activity. 

And turning to the Scriptures we find, indeed, 
that this believing on the Son is not so easy and 

H 2 
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naked a duty as the word, taken in its ordinary 
sense, would imply ; for, instead of its being used 
in the Gospel to express assent merely to the state- 
ments and claims of the Saviour, it implies the re- 
ception of the. Saviour himself; so that, while man- 
kind interpret believing to be an acknowledgment 
of the existence and the truth of Christ, his own 
sanctified people only then say they believe, or 
have faith, when they have Christ dwelling in 
them — when they know him by the manifold 
effects of his grace upon their souls*— when contem- 
plating and adoring his perfections and his love, they 
receive from day to day new manifestations of his 
presence, and feel that the riches of his glory, and 
the majesty of his truth, are the firm basis on 
which stand the everlasting pillars of the kingdom 
of heaven. For what says Christ, after stating in 
direct terms, that ' he that believeth not is con* 
demned, because he hath not believed in the name 
of the only begotten Son of God' ? He adds, as 
an exposition, as well as confirmation of this de- 
claration, ' This is the condemnation, that light is 
come into the world, and men loved darkness 
rather than light, because their deeds were evil :' 
that is, they refused not simply to believe, but to 
receive Christ. And this explains why he did not, 
as some would have had him do, work more 
miracles than he did, and why he sometimes 
refused to work any, alleging, as in the case of 
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Ca{>eraaain, that he coald not do many mighty 
works because of the unbelief of the people ; for 
to force them into confessing him to be the Son 
of God, was not the point at which he laboured : 
had it been so, be could have at once produced 
prodigies, so many and so startling that none 
would have refused assent to his claims : but to 
be made a Saviour, a Redeemer, unto men, it was 
requisite that he should be received as well as^ 
acknowledged, and this he knew would not neces- 
sarily be the case, though he should be every 
where believed. This important consideration, I 
fear, has entered into the thoughts of but few ; 
and yet the Gospel is full of circumstances and 
expressions to prove its propriety and value: 
Christ perpetually describes himself under the 
figure of something to be received, or as a living prin- 
ciple of the being. ' Whosoever,* says he at one 
time, ' drittketh of the water that I shall give him 
shall never thirst; but the water that I shall give him 
shall be in him a well of water, springing up inta 
everlasting life.' ' I am that bread of life,' says 
he, at another time.' ' I am the living bread which 
came down from heaven : if any man eat of this 
bread, he shall live for ever ; and the bread that 
I will give is my flesh, which I will give for the 
life of the world.' In which we see established 
the great principle which gives life and efficacy to 
the communion of the Lord's supper ; which is, in 
reality, a reception of Christ, and for that reason. 
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both a neceBsary act and a gloiioiB c onsmm nation 
of Christian beUef. Again^ he deacribes himsdf 
as infoaing light through belief, and] the light can 
only shine wheie it is present. ' I am come a 
light into the world, that whoeoerer belieredi on 
me should not abide in darkness :' while in that 
whole series of comforting exhortations which he 
addressed to his apostles jnst before his crucifixion, 
. he declares, that the Teiy resah of their belief is 
a reception of him, which produces a full and 
complete union between them. ' I am the Tine, ye 
are the branches,' is the burden of this heayenly 
discourse ; and in that sublime summary of the 
whole, his prayer to his Father for those who had 
accepted him for their Saviour, he says, ' I hare 
given unto them the words which thou gavest me, 
and they have received them, and have known 
surely that I came out from thee, and they have 

believed that tbou didst send me :' and still fur- 

• 

ther, 'The glory which thou g^vest me, I have 
given them ; that they may be one, even as we are 
one : I in them, and thou in me, that they may be 
made perfect in one.' The whole of which doc- 
trine is forcibly alluded to by St Paul, when, 
spiritually interpreting the words of the law, he 
exclaims, ' Say not in thine heart, who shall ascend 
into heaven, (that is, to bring Christ down from 
above,) or, who shall descend into the deep P (that 
is, to bring up Christ again from the dead) But 
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what saith it ? The word is nigh thee> even in thy 
mouth, and in thy heart : that is^ the word of faith, 
which we preach/ 

Now, when we have found the belief of which 
the Gospel speaks as a justifying, renewing prin- 
ciple, to be the reception of Christ himself into 
the heart, no obstacle is left to our understanding 
completely why the Almighty Father has appended 
so vast a benefit to the possession of this grace ; 
or how, and why it is, that ' he that beliereth in the 
Son should have everlasting life ;' for this belief is 
the very substance of heavenly grace ; it is light 
and life, the living fire of divine love, the pure 
unction of wisdom ; and he who has it is not only 
justified by it, as the legal condition on which the 
new covenant is sealed, but is sanctified and re- 
newed by it, as the principle through and in which 
Christ and the Holy Spirit hold converse with 
the soul. 

We cannot fail to conclude from these consider- 
ations, that Christians should at all times make 
Christ the object of their earnest meditation ; tl^al 
they should think of his actions, glorify his mercy, 
commit his precepts to their hearts, and open their 
souls to the influences of his Spirit He is their 
Redeemer and their Lord ; their great exemplar, 
the fountain of their wisdom and sanctification ; 
their head, their source of life, their representa- 
tive with the Father, their everlasting friend. 
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They can hope nothing, do nothing without him: 
there is no light, no happiness, where he is not. 
Their futurity is his undivided empire ; their pre- 
sent life the odour of a sweet-smelling sacrifice to 
his praise. However modified hy circumstances, 
however varied in the nature of its immediate ends» 
their course of action ends of necessity in Christ. 
However strongly impressed with individual pecu- 
liarities, the whole body of their feelings belongs to 
him ; and however multifarious the rdations which 
connect them with the world and its inhabitants, 
and though all are kept distinct and unbrok^i, in 
Christ they centre, and in Christ are rendered per- 
manent. » 

But the power of the Gospel, and this union of 
a believing people with the Son of Grod, had their 
commencement in his sufiferings. As a sufferer, 
therefore, we should have to contemplate him, were 
it but to prove our recollection of that great mys- 
tery of love. There is, however, an important 
practical reason why we should do this; for the 
maxim of the Holy Spirit is, that they who truly be- 
lieve in Christ with a saving faith, are crucified 
with him. While, therefore, they ordinarily walk 
meditating on the power, the general example, the 
goodness, and grace of their Lord, they must some* 
times come and stand around the mountain of 
sacrifice, or with more fervent devotion, perchance, 
sit down at the very foot of the cross, and looking 
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up^ bebold tbe Son of God^ nailed and bleeding, 
his pure spirit struggling with the terrors it was 
necessary it should endure, his head bowed, be* 
tokening both agony and resignation, and bis words, 
strange and mysterious for the Son of God to utter, 
telling the world that for its sake he was then en« 
during, not simply the rending of his body, and 
the complicated sufierings of death, but the incon* 
oeivable deep distress of being fot that moment 
s^arated in his humanity from God—of being 
accounted accursed — of being punished as sin em* 
bodied— of being placed in the jaws of death, as the 
ripe fruit which hell had promised it — as the very sub- 
stance in which the fire of God's wrath was to bum 
with the utmost intensity and fierceness. Yes, the 
Christian must thus come to the cross; and behold* 
ing his Saviour crucified, he will feel, if his heart 
be right, a more vehement desire to serve that cm* 
cified Saviour, to learn more and more of the mys- 
tery of redemption, to be made surer of partaking 
in its benefits, to cast sin of every kind further from 
him, and to appear altogether, in the sight of God, 
such a being as man should appear, for whom sin 
was crucified and expiated in Christ. And hereby 
we are led to make a direct and practical applica- 
tion of that highest spiritual doctrine : ' I am cru- 
cified with Christ ;' which, in the first place, signi- 
fies, that they who acknowledge themselves saved 
through the atoning sufferings of Christ, do not 
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Bunply consider tbose sufTerings as having been 
undergone by their Lord^ but do endeavour, by vir- 
tue of their faith and their spiritual union with 
him, to have his death represented in themselves, 
by the crucifixion of sin, by their putting off, as it 
is said in Scripture, the old man, and dying unto 
that power of evil which sprang from the world and 
their untempered passions. For as soon as the 
consideration of the death of Christ has produced 
any lively impression on the mind of a person, he 
feels himself constnuned to acknowledge, that that 
sacrifice of the Son of God does demonstrate, in 
the very highest manner, first, the love and benevo* 
lence of the Almighty Father, and next, the fright- 
ful enormity of sin. And this feeling, or the con- 
viction which constrains a person to acknowledge 
this truth, is the gate through which he can alone 
approach salvation : but as soon as he has made 
that step, the eye of his understanding grows 
clearer, contemplation quickens in his heart ; and 
thus becoming more convinced of the goodness of 
God and ihe baseness of sin, he strives with greater 
energy of spirit to destroy every principle of evU 
in his nature. And in doing this, the agony which 
Christ endured, to atone for sin, is constantly in his 
memory : he feels that it is not by his own streng^ 
he can succeed in the work ; and while he looks 
upon the Saviour as his example^ he seeks, by con- 
stant communion with him, to acquire a portion 
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of that strength, whereby he triumphed : and as 
he learns to honour the Redeemer more and more, 
and to have a continually increasing sense of the 
value of his sacrifice, he becomes the more con- 
vinced^ that the conflict which Christ endured with 
sin was the conflict of everlasting holiness; that 
Christ, as the captain of the band, must have needs 
suflered first, but that those who would join him in 
the same conflict must also sufler, and sufler with him, 
till all in whom sin resides be either purified and 
crowned with their chief, or be consigned to dark- 
ness, as soldiers on the side of Satan. Through 
the whole period of this struggle against the influ- 
ence of sin, while feeling its painfnlness, trembling 
lest it should perpetuate its dominion, and medi- 
tating on all those representations of our Lord's 
sufiTerings, which, while they awe encourage, and 
while they humble strengthen, the faithful and 
persevering Christian is ever ready to exclaim, ' I 
am crucified with Christ ;' I contend, in union with 
him, against sin ; I derive what strength I possess 
from him ; I could not make this struggle but for 
that; and while on these accounts I share his cross, 
so do I also because, for the mercy he hath evinced, 
I cannot but feel a gratitude which leads me to la- 
ment, with the most lively sorrow, that he had ever 
so to sufler for me and for my race. 

And does this confession of the true disciple of 
the Saviour lead to gloom or mysticism P Let 
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US consider the consequence of dying with Christ. 
' I am crucified with Christ' is followed by ' ne- 
vertheless I live ; yet, not I, but Christ liveth 
in me.' The whole meaning of which, and of 
the doctrine of Scripture in general, rests upon 
the foundation, that sin is the ruin of human na- 
ture ; and that the system of resistance proceeds 
from the original determination of the heart to re* 
tain its sinfulness. So evidently is this the case, 
that when at first a person is talked to about put- 
ting away those things, which in reality fonn the 
body of sin, he thinks that to do so would be to 
annihilate that which forms an essential part of his 
being and nature ; and when you tell him, if he 
profess Christianity, that he must be crucified with 
Christ, he flies from you, either with a smile or an 
excuse, deeming, in his ignorance, that this would 
be to sufifer something as bad as, or worse than 
death, and that he would theraby become deprived 
of the best power, and the best means, of enjoy- 
ment But if it can be made evident, that he who 
is crucified with the Saviour only sacrifices that 
which really mars his being — ^that he only dies as 
a sinner, and not .as a man — surely he who has any 
wisdom or respect for himself, will ardently desire 
that this spiritual crucifixion may at once take 
place, and free him, without delay, from such a clog 
upon his nature. And let us ask ourselves, what 
are those things which weigh down and disgrace 
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the pare spirit within os ? What are the elements 
of which sin consists P What fonns the hody of 
the old man that is to be destroyed and put off ? 
They are, desires which the God of nature, which 
our duty to our fellow-beings, which the essential 
constitutions of human society, absolutely and ne- 
cessarily forbid our indulging, in the way in which 
the devil would tempt us to indulge them. They 
are sentiments which, when long harboured in the 
heart, deprive it of all its tenderness, all its ready 
sensibility and charity. They are the inspirations 
of selfishness, operating under a hundred different 
forms, and obedience to which shuts up each indi- 
vidual in the dark, cold fortress of his own heart, 
and would render the world, if obeyed by all, one 
vast sterile plain, in which the genial stream of 
life would be seen broken into a myriad little pal- 
try brooks, all stagnant and frozen. 

The Christian, dead in Christ, has bid adieu to 
the world; and the business of life performed with 
a constant reference to the good of man, never 
tempts him beyond the boundaries which heaven 
has marked out, and beyond which Christ would not 
have him go. The people of God have cast off the 
habits, the affections, the wild desires which bound 
them up with the corrupt mass of mankind, and 
made them the slaves of the same passions and 
impulses : they are no longer occupied in the pur- 
suits of pride or ambition, and they are neither 
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met in the haunts of intoxicating pleasure, nor 
heard named when the world reads its muster-roll« 
and counts up those on whom it can reckon for 
carrying on its schemes : so that the words of the 
apostle are true in two senses ; for the Christian is 
dead, hy dying with Christ, his sacrifice ; and he 
is dead, as heing separated from the world hy that 
change of inclination, which urges him to seek for 
happiness in another sphere of existence, and for 
wisdom from a source far hidden in the depths of 
eternity, hut ever open to a soul like his. 

But what is it which renders this death so differ- 
ent a thing to what the world supposes it to be P 
Even this, — ^the life which appears sacrificed and 
lost, is hidden with Christ in God ; a mystery, 
which conveys to the mind, when rightly prepared 
to receive it, unspeakable comfort and encourage- 
ment. For its plain signification is, that the Chris- 
tian, resigning his spirit with all humility and faith 
to the will of the eternal Father, and in conjunc- 
tion with the sacrifice made for its redemption, it 
is accepted with Christ ; whereby is fulfilled even 
in its present state, the prayer of the Saviour, that 
those who believe in him might become one with 
him, and be in him, as he is in the Father : and 
hence the believer, instead of losing his life by 
being crucified unto the world, does, in the truest 
sense, find it ; for whether we consider the nature of 
life itself, or the ends for which it was given, or 
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the objects best calculated in themselves to secure 
its permanence and increase its happiness, we 
find that in every respect we perpetually de- 
pend on our near approach to Gt>d, for all the 
glimpses of happiness, or good of any kind, which 
we may have succeeded in obtaining. Scarcely 
the boldest sensualist will venture to deny that 
there is no enjoyment like that conferred by a quiet 
mind, possessing full power over all its faculties, 
capable of finding delight in whatever is pure and 
lovdy; untortured by fiery passions, yet alive to 
every kindly emotion ; free from pride, yet nobly 
conscious of its dignity; self-subdued, mortified 
as to its waywai'd desires, yet rejoicing in a sense of 
freedom ; unacquainted with the devices and artifices 
of the world, yet safe in the hour of peril ; and 
refusing to partake of its pleasures, or to hold com- 
munion with its votaries in their hours of dissipa- 
tion, yet filled at all times with the holiest senti- 
ments that pure benevolence, and heavenly charity 
can inspire : the boldest sensualist will not dare to 
deny, that there is no delight equal to that which 
minds thus constituted enjoy: and how do they 
arrive at this state P An approach may be made 
to it by close attention to the acknowledged rules 
of wisdom and jirudence, and by cultivating a cer- 
tain gentleness of disposition and candour of mind, 
which may prevent the temptations of the world 
from falling with_ full force upon the senses ; but 
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there is no certainty, no warrant, no signed and 
sealed coTenant for the soul to depend upon in 
this case : a moment may undo the work of years, 
and the fine-spun web of arguments may be torn 
to shreds by a single appeal to the passions. The 
only infallible method for attaining this state, is 
that shown in the Gospel : the dying with Christ-— 
the depositing of the life with God. 

Nor need the natural understanding grow uneasy 
at the idea of this process : for who cannot perceiv^9>, 
that to die must indeed be a gain, when it is simply 
for the spirit to repose in him who is life itself P 
Who can avoid perceiving that no ill can happen to 
a being essentially spiritual, by becoming united 
to the Father of spirits ? And what reason can 
there be to fear any loss of power, any diminution 
of self-consciousness, any confusion of the senses 
or the faculties, any change, in short, of any kind, 
for the worse, from being treasured up, even as his 
own only begotten Son was, in the bosom of the 
eternal Father P Or rather, what incalculable 
good must not flow therefrom into all the channels 
of human sense and intelligence ? What wisdom, 
what dignity, ^ hat hope, what joy, must not neces- 
sarily belong to souls thus present and thus blessed 
with God P Hidden with Christ in him, they are 
counted as his riches : the brightest seri4)him, 
whose golden wings can bear them through the 
glories of the highest heavens, are not more dear. 
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or more beautiful in his eyes, than those souls re- 
deemed from sin, and hid in Christ. Still leil to 
complete their course on earth, and to be as vessels 
of mercy diffusing light and knowledge wherever 
they are placed, he guards them with his ever- 
watchful eye : when they appear most humbled in 
the sight of men, he fixes on them some mark, visible 
only to himself and them, of a new claim to glory ; 
when they droop, gives them some fresh proof of his 
presence ; when they fear, makes the writing of 
the covenant of salvation more clear to their under- 
standing; and when impatient for the promised 
reward, satisfies them by displaying in a stronger 
light, the intentions of his mercy towards those 
who are not yet gathered into the fold. His chil- 
dren by adoption, he denies them no good thing 
which can tend to their preservation, or growth in 
wisdom, or increase in strength ; and while he thus 
dispenses his blessings about them, thus fosters 
them, and watches for their safety, they, acknow- 
ledging his mercy with profound thankfulness and 
delight, gradually grow into a full consciousness 
of their happy condition. Fear is cast out by love ; 
no doubt can live under the fervent beams of their 
assured hope ; the trials to which their faith is put, 
only gives it greater strength and consistency ; the 
high and solemn duties which the privileges they 
enjoy call upon them to perform, are fulfilled with 
cheerful earnestness and devotion ; and the afHic- 
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tions with which their patience is put to the proof, 
are met wit^ humble prayer and calm resignation. 

This is the happy state of the true Christian : nor 
let it be imi^ined that the description is overwrought , 
because we may not be yet able to discover its full 
truth ; or because there are so few that answer to it in 
the world. We are taught, by the very words in which 
the doctrine is conveyed, not to expect at present 
the manifestation of these sons of God : they are 
hidden from the eyes of the world as to their glory, 
though not as to their works ; and let us be assured 
that in proportion as we proceed in working out our 
own salvation, and seeking the renewing grace of 
God, we shall become experimentally convinced, 
that to be a Christian a man must be crucified with 
Christ ; and that to feel secure and happy, be must 
be hid with him in Gknl. 

Now, had we to stop here, we should yet have 
proved sufficiently well the vast advantages which 
accrue to the Christian, through his belief in the 
Saviour : for, ample reason should we have to re- 
joice, though we knew nothing more than that our 
souls shall be saved from eternal death ; that they 
shall be allowed to retain their consciousness, and 
enjoy for eternity not less happiness than they 
possess at present. But we have hitherto been 
considering only the foundation on which their 
felicity is to be raised : the happiness, the secu- 
rity, the dignity which they obtain on earth, is 
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but die earliest stage of their progress, the first 
saiail glimmering of glory : they must needs be 
happy, being anitod with their Saviour ; they can- 
not but possess much light and knowledge, living 
as they do in hiia : but what sa3Fe Scripture P they 
are to be accounted dead in comparison of what 
they shall be : they are hidden, and tiuis both in 
respect to tibeir own sense of felicky, and to the 
manifestation of their glory to others, the day of 
their triumph is stiU to come. And wh^i shall 
that day be P Eveai that on which ' Christ, who is 
their life, shall appear, for then shall they also ap*- 
pear with him in glory.' This is the great result 
of all Christian doctrine; this is the consumma- 
tion of heavenly grace running through aU its di* 
verse channels. By this, revelation itself shall 
have a revelation; the miysteries of doctrine shall 
resolve themselves into lm>ad deep atreaaoos of light ; 
feith having the bodily^ the substantial possession, 
as well as the spiritual apprehension of heavenly 
glory, shall have fulfilled its office as a justifying 
virtue, and shall thenceforth only haive to look for- 
ward to those discoveries of ever-enlarging delight 
and beauty, which shall be made by the revealings 
of eternity. And the Almighty Father having 
completed the design of creation, having perfected 
that new family of angels, for whom his heavenly 
mansions have so long been prepared, will again 
pronounce his solemn, universal blessing ; and as 

t 2 
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he did when the new-created world rose before him 
in its sinless purity, will look upon all things in 
that new creation of righteousness, and pronounce 
them good. 

The power of the Gospel is at present hidden as 
to a vast majority of our race : its spiritual might is 
unknown to all but those who admit it into their 
souls, and foster it with corresponding desires and 
energy : the effects which it produces on these its 
true recipients, can be but very partially under- 
stood by the world, which while it only perceives 
but a small portion of the holiness which inspires 
them, can comprehend still less of the satisfaction 
which they experience in their hearts. Thus working 
wonders every day, it works them silently and se* 
cretly ; and the kingdom of heaven increases as a 
bed of mighty waters might gather and increase 
beneath the surface of the earth, and remain hid- 
den till they burst through the shell which covers 
them, and only leave behind evidences of their 
vast strength in the ruin of all that has op- 
posed their rising. Secure in Christ, the believer 
looks forward to that completion of the system to 
which he owes his salvation, with feelings of inde- 
scribable joy ; for what can the appearing with him 
in glory be, but the attainment of the highest per- 
fection and felicity, which a spirit thirsting for im- 
mortal honours would seek to possess P What can 
the manifestation of the sons of God be, but i^ 
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Spectacle^ such as the imagination in its happiest 
moods would in vain attempt to depict P And who 
would not feel content to pass through all the trials 
of faith, to live in poverty and obscurity, to bear 
afflictions heavy and frequent, to be, in short, cru- 
cified with Christ, and to die with him to the world, 
if he may but thereby make sure of becoming 
one of those glorified beings who shall appear in 
the train of the Lord, when he is seen coming from 
the innermost sanctuaries of light, to create the 
new heavens and the new earth that are to abide 
for ever ? 
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CHAPTER IV. 



PEKSONAL SANCTIFICATION. 



Christ did not suffer to redeem men from the 
power of death, simply that they might recover 
life thereby, but that having recovered life, they 
might, in this new state of existence, live unto him, 
their Redeemer and Saviour. Christ came in the 
wisdom, as well as in the might of his Father's 
love ; and it was not without the sure fore-know- 
ledge of the glory which would follow his suffer- 
ings and mediation, that he yielded his life upon 
the cross. Man was lost by sin ; lost in a twofold 
sense ; he was lost unto himself, he was lost unto 
God ; and the grand design of Christ was to re- 
cover that which was lost, and to recover it com- 
pletely. The language which the Holy Spirit em- 
ploys, bears directly on this mystery. Salvation 
begins in redemption ; that is, in the purchase of 
what was forfeited : the blood by which the expia(- 
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tlon was made, is caUed the price of this redemp- 
tion; and, according to this, it is distinctly said. 
' Ye are not your own, for ye. are bought with a 
price ; therefore glorify God in your body and in 
your spirit, which are Gods.' The principle on 
which this is founded is just and obvious. He who 
at a vast exjptnae, and with extreme toil, recovers 
that which was inevitably and eternally lost, would 
in almost any case be allowed a right to the pos- 
session of what he has so recovered. But suppose 
there is no other claimant, he would then without 
doubt be considered master of the newly gained 
treasure. Man, however, it may be said, is a ra- 
tional, free-willed creature, and is not to be dis- 
posed, of without his conseot : but if redemption 
placed him in the hands of the Redeemer as his 
possessicm, how could he be considered to have re« 
covered his freedom ? Would he Aot have cause 
to complain at not b^g left to do as he chose with 
his recovered liberty ? To this we answer, that 
the whole of such reasoning is founded on a false 
supposition ; for man, in fact, never was free, ac- 
cording to the sense in which freedom is here 
spoken of : he was always the subject, the servant 
of God ; bound by the very law of creation to obey 
him with all the faculties of his being, and to walk 
in the path which his love and wisdom had marked 
out. When he violated this law, he certainly did 
not free himself from its obligations ^ for who ever 
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heard of a culpiit s escaping from the necessity of 
obeying for the fiiture the laws which he had once 
broken ? Instead, therefore, of man being free 
either before or after the fall, he has always been 
under the law of God ; and when he became a 
sinner, and sunk involved in the trammels of 
Satan, he became the servant of sin also — ^the 
bondsman of the devil — anci thus had two powers 
to obey, which were as opposite as light and dark- 
ness in their demands. The misery of such a state 
may be easily conceived : it is the one in which all 
the fearful struggles of the soul have their origin ; 
in which the terrors of conscience are bom, and 
men grow frantic with despair. And in what light 
does redemption appear, when considered under 
this aspect P Suppose even that the service of God 
was a hard, disagreeable, and toilsome one ; would 
it not have been an amazing benefit for us to have 
been bought off from a second servitude, that of 
Satan ? Would it not certainly have restored us 
to comparative happiness to feel that we were free 
to serve that one master, instead of being perpe- 
tually dragged by the iron grasp of a tormentor^ 
to do the will of another ? But suppose that the 
law of God was, in every particular, a law intended 
to secure our happiness, a law adapted to improve 
and exalt our souls to the highest degree of glory 
of which they are susceptible ; and that being deli- 
vered from the power of Satan, we were made free 
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both in nature and condition to obey that law, and 
obtain all the good it was instituted to confer, 
would not that be a true freedom P Would it not 
be the noblest, the most valuable to which a being 
like man could aspire? But this is the very free- 
dom which Christ has purchased for his people : 
he has freed them from the power of sin and death, 
and brought them into the condition of the sons 
of God, having only the will of their holy and 
loving Father to obey in order to secure happiness 
and dignity. And who would wish to change a 
liberty of this kiod, for that which the human 
heart in its sensual licentiousness, would describe 
as liberty ? Who, reasoning rightly, would call 
that freedom which only left him to obey the worst 
of his passions in the worst way ? 

Baptism, that sign of sweet and mighty import, 
the sacrament of initiation and sanctification, 
washes the leper clean : the deepest engraven lines 
of sin cannot resist the cleansing force of those 
waters consecrated by prayer and faith, and the 
promises of God ; and whether they be poured on 
the head of the helpless infant, yet guiltless of wil- 
ful sin, but polluted by that derived from Adam, 
or on the head of the aged offender, they ever 
prove their efficacy, and the truth of Christs word. 
To him who cometb out of those waters, heaven 
is opened, and the Spirit of Grod descends with 
healing on his wings, to change and renovate his 
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rified, hoky bein^, it is Ins own fiuih, not heaven's ; 
the c on ae qo ence of his peaewem^, d ctgraim cd 
lore of his (M, inborn an, not the insofficioicy 
of the nMans giren for his recoTcrr. 

Bat baptism cannot feare us in the sUte in 
whidi we veie before icceiTing iL Oar condition 
in reaped to God is necessarily altered by it ; for 
the TOW and the obligatioa of a si^enm covenant 
are thereby laid npon as ; and we are taken, by the 
▼eiy action of the Almighty's own divine proBUBe^ 
which is independent of bar wills» fitom the condi- 
tion inwhich Satan had sapreme power over oar sooIb, 
and are jJaeed in direct ocmnnanion with ChiiM^ 
so as to be heiis of gnce, whether we become or 
not inheritors of the final glory. And this is the 
first state of our existence in respect to the work 
(^ salvation; and it is <me which it reqoires care- 
lal tfaooght, and mnch scriptanJ knowledge, to 
view aright; for on the one side we are in danger 
of regarding it as a condition of rest and security, 
and, on the other, of not ascribing sufficient impor- 
tance to the institation of Christ — to the infloence 
which, as a sacrament, it mast necessarily have bad 
apon oar being, seeing that it was given for the ex- 
press purpose of bringing the fallen sinner within the 
range of God's redeeming love. Now, if we care* 
folly consider the import of St Paul's words, Colos- 
sianSy iii. 1, we shall be guarded against both these 
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erron, for he speaks of a rising; with Christ as neces* 
sary to our beibg prepared U> seek those things which 
are ahore ; and hy this it appears, that we may have 
heen washed in the waters of baptism, have been 
placed in corenant with God, hare learned the 
name of Christ, and the purport of his gospel, aad 
yet not be risen with him; all which plainly 
teaches us, that baptism does not place ns in « 
state of security, or raise us ahore the q)here in 
which sin and death are allowed to have swfiy; 
There is, therefore, another step to be taken, a 
higher state to be aspired after ; and it is that de^ 
scribed by the powerful and significant phrase of 
the apostle, the rising with Christ; whereby we 
are to understand, that full and willing receiving 
of the grace of God, which allowi it to operate on 
the soul with unresisted might, and so to quicken 
as well as renovate its powers — so to call into ac-> 
tion all its high and noble principles, as well as sulv> 
due the spirit of evil, that it may be plainly seen not 
simply to have died unto sin, but also to have risen 
unto righteousness. A most solemn and important 
truth this, and one which it behoves us to consider 
with great attention ; for the general condition of 
Christians is not that which is indicated by these 
characteristics of a new being, in which there is 
so much of what is positive, but that which at best 
has only the negative quality of freedom from the 
grosser sins. So that the great mass of those who. 
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belong to ihe outward and yisible church of Christ, 
are, in fact, only in that second stage of the pro- 
gress towards salvation ; a state, it is true, abound- 
ing in privOeges, rich in ^the means of grace, and 
full of promise, but one in which every thing has 
yet to be done which the soul itself has to do, by 
way of consenting to God's decrees in its favour, 
and adopting the plan by which Christ has offered 
to carry it to glory. And bearing this in mind, 
we shall find an explanation of many of those cir- 
cumstances which at first sight appear almost un- 
accountable in the character and conduct of pro- 
fessing Christians. We- hear them openly, and with 
every appearance of seriousness, declaring their 
belief in the Gospel : they attend the ordinances of 
the church, avoid committing offences against the 
more striking commands of the Almighty; and 
frequently use expressions indicative of thankful' 
ness for his mercies, both temporal and spiritual. 
But we see them at the same time held in bondage 
by the love of the world : they pursue its pleasures, 
devote themselves to its business with the same ea- 
gerness as if they believed not in Christ, or in the 
existence of a heaven. Let fashion call them into 
the midst of the gay and sensual, they are there ; 
let a care, or some supposed interest, put in its 
claim to attention at the same time as some ordi- 
nance of religion, and God, it is ever seen, stands 
no chance in their hearts with Mammon. And 
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how is this ? Why they have been baptized Jinto 
the Christian covenant; they have received that 
grace which gives the knowledge of salvation ; they 
are^ by the promise attached to that initiatory sa- 
crament, xlelivered from the captivity in which 
Satan held them, by his own legal right to the 
souls of sinners ; and they, therefore, come under 
the denomination of those who having been bap- 
tized into Jesus Christ, were baptized into his 
death, answering to that word of the apostle in 
another place, ' Know ye not that so many of us 
as were baptized into Jesus Christ, were baptized 
into his dearth. But this is a passive state of 
good, and they who remain in it, can look neither 
for advancement in holiness, nor for any clearer 
display of God's love, nor for any increase of hope, 
either as to its brightness, or its enlargement. 
Should they, therefore, be only able to keep in the 
position in which they are thus placed, it is one of 
little or no spiritual enjoyment : the signs of life 
are scarcely to be discerned ; God's voice has no 
answer of joy in the soul ; and the sun of heavenly 
love seems to pour its beams in vain on its chilled, 
inactive faculties. But usudly it does not remain 
in. this intermediate condition. The devil broods 
like a carrion-bird over the souls which have been 
buried with Christ, but have not risen with him» 
He watches every motion of the gross elements 
which envelop them ; and as soon as he sees them 
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reqttick0nmg into sensual life, he drags them from 
the safe sanctuary in which they lay ; he poors into 
every opened avenue of tiiought, the old poison 
which be prepared in the al^nbics of heU for 
Adam; and the spirit of man thus reanimated, 
comes foith from the grave in which it was huried 
with Chiist, to perform wonders of iniquity, and 
defy the Spirit of him who redeemed it Hence 
the horrihle additions to sin, made hy a people in 
covenant with God ; hence the enormities commit* 
ted by the professed followers of the Saviour: 
hence the little and slow increase apparent in the 
extent of the true spiiitaal church. 

What is the object then to be sought after by 
those who care for their souls P The state of na- 
ture is one of complete degradation ; the second 
state, or that in which we are placed by baptism, 
is one of negative, not positive holiness ; and while 
the soul continues therein, it is passive and inac- 
tive, and makes no advt^ces towards heaven, but 
is exposed to the return of the spirit of evil, which, 
in almost innumerable cases, succeeds in its d&* 
signs, and finally renders its last condition worse, 
if possible, than its first. The third state, there- 
fore, or that sigxiified by the rising with Christy is 
that to which the Christian who duly meditates on 
the value of salvation, is ever directing his atten- 
tion. To attain to this resurrection unto a new 
life, he employs all the natural powers of his being. 
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and all the helps given hixn by God : it is the great 
&id proposed, both difectly and indirectly, in what* 
ever he seeks, in whatever he says or does : nothiag is 
of worth to him which cannot be made to contri- 
bute to the furtheranoe of this object, or which is 
not in some way combined with its enjoyment: 
and when he has thus profited by the means of 
grace, thus availed himself of all the privileges 
attached to the condition in which the mystery of 
redemption has placed him, then he rises from the 
death unto sin, and takes his position in the king* 
dom of Christ, as established on earth for the re* 
ception of snch renewed and sanctified spirits, till 
they are fitted, by a succession of trials, and the accu- 
mulated gifls of divine grace, and whatever tends 
to the maturing of holiness, for the higher regions 
of celestial glory. 

But what is the sign by which we are to know 
whether we have thus risen with Christ P St. 
Paul gives an answer, which both satisfies us on 
this point, and affords ns instruction as to our 
duty, if we have the haziness to have profited so 
well in our career. It is this, ' Seek those things 
which are above, where Christ sittelh at the right 
hand of God :' which as a test of our spiritual 
state, is of easy and immediate application. For do 
we seek those things which are above ? is the simple 
question to be put to our souls P If we seek them, 
we must needs know, e^»em, and love them ; and 
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this we cannot do, unless the Spirit of Christ live 
within u& Bat suppose we see sufficient reason 
to hope that we have attained this condition, 
then the test hecomes converted into a precept ; 
and having helped us to satisfy ourselves as to our 
state, it instructs us how to preserve and improve 
it. The great characteristic of worldly, unrenewed 
minds, is their low, earthly disposition : they are 
coDstantly occupied with some anxious desire re- 
specting the present life : its cares are more than 
sufficient for their most active diligence : they are 
willing to pass morning, noon, and night, in the 
pursuit of the good which the world can give, and 
they rest contented when it is promised them. 
Spiritual-minded men, therefore, it may he at once 
seen, must he characterized hy a temper the very 
reverse of that which delights in the world, or 
gives so undue an importance to its pursuits. In- 
stead of allowing its cares to oppress them, and 
draw away their thoughts from God, they must 
feel a confidence in his providence, rejoicing some- 
times in hope, and sometimes in resignation : and 
whereas the mere professing Christian has still to 
look for his recreation and pleasure in the world, 
they must have learned to find their greatest 
solace and refreshment in quiet communings with 
their God ; in elevating, profitable conversation on 
the truths of his revelation, and in the performance 
of whatever may be pleasing in his sight. 
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But I feel tbat H is natural for many^ and those 
even who are aomewbat dennous of attaining this 
state, to 81^ wkfain tfaemselTes, this is all true ; 
but are not saeh descriptioiis move applicable 
to those theoretical Tievs vbicb are taken in 
Ate closet, tbaa to what a man can actually become 
in the world ? Is it really the fact, that a frail hu- 
man creature may rise superior to his passions, 
Ipam habitaally to resist the sad influence of 
worldly care, and fashion his thoughts, his incli- 
nations, his doings, according to a pure, sublime, 
and heavenly role ? Indeed he may, and must, if 
he would be saved : but in the most spiritual view 
of our duty, we have need of eautien, of a calm, 
considerate temper. If we rush wil^ the glow of 
enthusiasm upon the path of life, there are nine 
chances to one that the 6re wHl be burnt out long 
before we reach . the goal ; and I learn from all 
that far-advanced .Christians have sadd of their 
ezpenence, that the qnietest and most hmnble 
spint is that which gadiers as it goes forward the 
fullest and tlie brightest wreaths of light Instead 
then of alarming ouradves, if we be assured of our 
penitence, and our desire to be saved^ by thinking, 
of the greatness of the woik we have to perform, 
let us consider rather the greatness of (he help which 
is offered us, and the untiring mercy of him on 
whom we depend. Let us satisfy ourselves, by deep 
sorrow fox sin« that Christ has not iHed for us in 
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vain, and then leave to him and his Spirit the 
perfecting of our faith; the enlarg^g of our 
capacity for heavenly mysteries ; the elevating of 
our thoughts to the higher regions of spiritual 
joy. Let us see that we believe, or that we are con- 
stantly praying for belief; and then let us not be cast 
down, though temptation should often assail us, 
and we should seem ready to fall ; God will never 
be absent when we ask his aid. Let us study to love 
him more and more, by considering the demon- 
strations of his mercy, and then fear not, though 
we should not have that deep, fervent, unchanging 
sense of delight in his presence which we desire : 
he knows our weakness, but in that shall his 
strength be made perfect: he will establish on 
our will to know, to love, to serve him, a noble 
column of spiritual virtues that shall be ever in- 
creasing, ever connecting him nearer and nearer 
with heaven. 

But Christian experience tells us, that the 
grace given at baptism is rarely treasured, and that 
he has to be a second time, as it were, baptized 
with the Spirit before he returns to God. He id 
iirst awakened to a sense of his spiritual being ; 
he then accepts the conditions of the Gospel cove- 
nant, and becomes obedient to its rule ; and if he 
persevere in his work, he is at last filled with all 
spiritual graces, receives the seal of adoption, and 
is confirmed in the hope of glory. Now, to begin 
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with the first of these stages, it is to be observed, 
that a person may be roused to reflection in a va- 
riety of ways ; that the reflections of one man be- 
ginning to think of God, may be of a different 
kind to those of another ; that all do not make 
the same progress, or pass through the same pro- 
cesses ; and « that while one may exhibit, both to 
himself and others, all the signs of a great and im- 
portant change, another may have commenced 
his journey towards heaven with an almost imper- 
ceptible, because more gradual change. But at all 
events, a man must have begun to think of God 
and eternity before he can be said to have b^un 
the work of salvation. He must have had feelings 
in his soul, which either alarmed him, or softened 
him ; either forewarned him of approaching con- 
demnation, or made him sensible of the goodness 
of God : for how, otherwise, could he be led to 
repentance, to prayer, to meditation, or to any 
other exercise, which constitutes the work of a Chris- 
tian ? And that there must of necessity be mani- 
festations of this kind in the converted soul, is 
evident, above all, from the consideration, that 
every, even the minutest particular, in the great 
work of saving and regenerating the human spirit, 
is the work of the Holy Ghost : he imparts the 
seeds of life, and the seeds of life cannot lie dor- 
mant; if they be in the heart, they cannot but 
manifest themselves; and when they manifest 

K 2 
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themselves^ how can it be but as the germinatuig 
fruit of holiness ? 

The Christian, in this bis first estate, is weak, 
hesitating, fall of doubts and fears ; unable to de- 
termine on what step he shall next take; every 
mom^it inclined to question the motires which 
have induced him to think of eternity ; and often 
weary with anxiety, and solicited by temptations, 
be dares scarcely look to the end which is promised 
in the perfecting of his £eulh. How weighty does 
the sacrifice of worldly amusement at first seem \ 
how 'hard is it to change one^ habits! — ^habite which 
have nothing guilty in themselves, perhaps, but 
which yet offer grievous hinderances to Christian 
piety : how vainly is it attempted to persuade 
friends and acquaintances to sympathise with the 
feelings which thus agitate the mind ! how difficult^ 
in shoit, is it to go forwiurd at all with «o many en* 
ticembnts, so many burdens, so many enemies 
to resist us ! Strange as it may seem, thereibre, it 
is then, when a man has just been made sensible 
that he has a soul, and that that soul is of inesti- 
mable worth to him, that he is most sensible of his 
weakness, most tremblingly alive to the dangers with 
which he is surrounded, and most susceptible not 
only to the warnings of his conscience and the 
calls of God, but to the &scinaling voice of plea- 
sure, the allurements of pride, the promises of 
Satan— >to all things> in fact, by which the evil piin* 
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ctple^now more tkaa erer to be struggled with, 
can operate with surer aim. And what is the con- 
sequence ? Why the hedrt is humbled, the trust 
it had placed in its own strength and resources 
ranishes : instead of imagining, as it once did, that 
it could well and tranquilly perform the will of 
the Creator, it becomes convinced of the awful 
power of inbred sin, of the natural enmity of 
fallen man to God, and of the impossibility of 
reconciliation, except through the mighty and mys- 
terious efficacy of redemption applied by faith. And 
in this very consciousness of weakness is strength ; it 
is the wisdom of God which has revealed these 
things to man, and by the power of God his ne- 
cessitieB shall be supplied. Fearful and anxious, 
the trembling soul seeks repose : it meditates on 
the past ; employs the memory of the heart to try 
the value of vanished delights ; lifts the dewy veU 
which years had dropped upon the garden of 
youth, and gathers the faded flowers to see if no 
wreath can be found again, at least to resemble, if 
not to equal, tho^ of its happy spring-time. It finds 
that this cannot be, and the mind then seeks to 
discover in the present an equivalent for the past ; 
but the search is equally unsatisfactory ; and the 
whole course of life presents, to the awakening rea- 
son and the newly excited feelings, but a series of 
misplaced efforts, disappointments, vain regrets, 
fuid errors. The feelings which attend the disco* 
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very of truths like these^ have a different force and 
character in different minds; but in all, where the 
knowledge of God has a beginning, there is a deep 
sense of the vanity of the world, of the insuffi- 
ciency of its pleasures or possessions to give per- 
manent satisfaction : and hence results a very im- 
portant circumstance in the work of salvation : 
the mind, which has once been convinced of the 
instability of human good, has a strong argument 
against falling back upon the world ; and is conse- 
quently urged on to attempt an entirely new province 
in the search after happiness. Where grace is pre- 
sent, the choice of this province is well and earnestly 
made ; the soul seeks to adapt itself by various 
exercises to its changed prospects ; and its hopes, 
desires, and affections become imbued with the 
elements of a new nature. Every step it now 
takes, separates it more distinctly from the world, 
and consequently renders it more dependent on 
God. Though tempted, and still too earthly not 
to feel the force of temptations, it plainly confesses 
to itself, that should it yield, only disappointment 
and misery would follow. What shall it do then, 
but strive to complete what it has begun P Should 
it throw off the yoke it has received, would it be 
free from the burden of an accusing conscience ? 
Should it say to God, I have thought to obey thy 
laws but cannot : I have tried to become holy, but 
find that the task is of too difficult a kind for my 
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strength, and then rush back into the world; 
plunge deeper than ever into the vortexes of plea- 
sure or business ; would it gain any advants^e as 
to true liberty thereby ? No : the freedom of a 
man's conscience, not absolutely willing to sacrifice 
himself to Satan, is worth nothing. There can be 
no pleasure in any indulgence which makes us 
every instant dread that the wrath of God may 
burst upon us; and, therefore, unless the idea 
and the fear of the Almighty could be really got 
rid of, the awakened soul could not by any possi- 
-biUty go back to the world, and find therein its 
former ease and satisfaction. If it be willing to 
be saved then, it longs to hasten forward, and it 
trembles at the peril in which its weakness keeps 
it ; it knows how forlorn must be its lot, if unable 
to look for happiness in the world, it finds it not 
in God; and the strong desires for help which 
thence arise, mingling with its fears and its inci- 
pient sense of holiness, and its new hopes and 
yearning love towards the Redeemer, draw it irre- 
sistibly to the Father's throne, where it receives the 
same answer as St Paul : ' My strength is made 
perfect in weakness; my grace is suflicient for 
thee.' 

But it is not simply at the commencement of 
his course, that the Christian requires this answer 
to his supplications. Let us suppose he has truly 
accepted the Gospel, has faithfully acknowledged 
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himself a disciple of Jesus Christ, and is fairly on tlie 
path of life } is the trial Uieii »t an end ? Has he 
no longer any stxife or labour to endore P May 
he set himself down, and enjoy, like a trardler 
arrived at his place of rest, the balmy airs of hei^ 
Ten P No ! he h^ still much to do, and that id 
the face of a watchful enemy, and with many 
things to tempt him to leave it undone. The peo- 
ple of Christ form a living temple, hcdy onto the 
Lord ; and every stone of the temple must be po- 
lished, and made fit for its place in tlie glorious 
edifice. He who has been chosen must; according 
to the declaration of the Spirit, be made conform- 
able to the image of Christ : for^, says St. Paul in 
the eighth chapter of the epistle to the Romaos^ 
' Whom God did foreknow, he also did predesti- 
nate to be conformed to the image of bis Son, 
that he might be the first bom among many 
brethren. Moreover, whom he did predestinate, 
them he also called; and whom he called, them 
he also justified ; and whom he justified, them be 
also glorified.' A Christian then, when he has 
made himself master of the principles of his faith, 
when he has received the first fruits of the Spirit, 
and having accepted God*s gracious oflfer of salva- 
tion, is in firm covenant with him, through Christ, 
will look forward to the increase of that holiness 
which is to secure him eternal life andi glory : for 
what is he become through his reception of the 
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Gospel ? A regenerated being*— a child of God-— 
an heir of beaTen! It m proved to him, on the 
solemn word of the Almighty Father, that he has 
been pfedcstmated to be conformed to the image 
of Christ, and if he be in any degree aware of the 
dignity of his calling, he will not be content with 
a condition inferior to that to which tliis decree 
has raised him. The privileges which he may 
^oy, are many and precious; he has a promiae 
of deliyery from the power of sin; of being en- 
lightened so as to perceive the mayestac beauty of 
truth ; of being purified so as to be able to love, 
and find a delight in, whatever is good and holy i. 
he is assured that ^the wonderful power by which 
Christ rose from the dead, and sat down at the 
right hand of God, shall also work in him with 
corresponding energy ; that the eternal Spirit who 
fivBt animated chaos with life, is to be the constant 
inmate of his soul ; and that while the vast cooh* 
panics of God's saints are gloriously bound toge- 
tlier by the operation of his blessing, and the in- 
tense power of his grace, he, as one of that so* 
eiety, will participate in the whole weight of glory 
that shall envelop at the last the triumphant 
church. Now a man truly feeling himself a Chris- 
tian, and taking any pleasure in studying the re^ 
vealed promises of God, cannot fail of finding 
that such are the mercies and privileges 'appointed 
to his state; and finding this, he will not be satis- 
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fied till be realize them in his state of mind, in 
his inward convictions, in his character. He will 
consider it as a dishonouring of his being to re- 
main without the dignity promised ; and as a mi- 
serable sacrifice of happiness to rest in the lower 
degrees of faith, when he may rightly aspire to 
assurance : and this will urge him to new efforts 
to rise; to overcome the world; to subdue the 
petulant humours of his nature ; to be, indeed, all 
that God would have him be. But notwithstand- 
ing the sincerity of these his holy desires, he finds 
many difficulties in the work. Neither his tem- 
per nor his passions will submit to the power of the 
Gospel so readOy as his mind has acknowledged 
its truth and its worth. These, aided as they are 
in the battle by the advices and helps of Satan, 
he has still to struggle with : the world also, as 
well from his necessities as his duty, cannot be 
left ; and he must still encounter, therefore, all its 
opposition to his wishes ; must breathe, however 
dangerous, its, atmosphere ; must be exposed at one 
time to the persuasions of ambition, at another, to 
the silent invasions of care, the. irritating sugges- 
tions of pride, or the whispers of vanity, and the 
glozing eloquence of pleasure. Is it to be sup- 
posed, that he can resist all these with little diffi- 
culty ; that he can rise above them by a mere act 
of the will, because in his mind he knows he ought 
to do so P No: though every day increasing in 
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strength, he will still have to lament the too evi- 
dent signs of a weak and corrupt nature ; and 
were he engaged alone in the work of his salvation, 
he would surely fall ; but the Redeemer himself, 
the Father, and the eternal Spirit, are all employed 
about his soul ; and when he fears lest he should 
not persevere, and presents himself before the 
mercy-seat to pour forth his confessions and his 
prayers,^ he is answered by him who has appointed 
for his people a sure refuge before his altar : ' My 
grace is sufficient for thee, my strength is made 
perfect in weakness/ 
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CHAPTER VII. 

"■ THE JUDGMENT. 

In examining what is the probable state of the 
soul between death and the resurrection, we found 
that the testimony of Scripture tends very 
strongly to show that it retains during that period 
its full and natural consciousness. The question 
at once arises in our minds, on this view of the 
subject, what will be its employment throughout 
that long interval ? Can it have any object to 
pursue ? Or will it remain, though conscious, in 
solemn reposs and quietude ? There is a much 
greater practical reason for considering these ques- 
tions than we should at first sight suspect ; and it 
is this : — the human heart clings to the slightest 
hope of safety, and on that hope will rest, and sa- 
tisfy itself, when, indulging in its wilfulness, it 
neglects every proper and consistent means of se- 
curity. With the idea of life is intimately asso- 
ciated that of a course of action, pursued by 
choice, or the free action of the will. It is almost 
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impossible to think of ouraelFei as existing, 
living creatures, and not to believe that we shall 
be able to act in this way or tiuit ; and the mind 
is thus continually on die point, wIicb thinking of 
the state between death, and the apf>earanoe of 
the soul before the gieat Jndge^ of con^iectaring 
that it may still enjoy the oppoitonity of putting 
otf the habits of evil it has acquired, and fitting 
itself in a better manner for the awful trial it must 
undergo. To this notion the whok of Scripture, 
and the most obvious conclusions of reason, aie 
plainly and direcUy opposed. 

In the first place, the nature of repentance is 
such, that it cannot be exercised to any effect in 
another state; and wh^« there can be no efiectnal 
repentance, there can be no hope^ RepenAance is 
a change of mind — a change of will — ^a change of 
intention. Now it is plain that this change, as to 
any particular line of conduct, can only take 
place while we remain under the smne drcum* 
stances; for suppose wheu hungry aad thirety we 
commit some crime to satisfy our wants, and then, 
when we are satisfied and full, say, we wish we 
had not committed the fi&uk, it is evident that 
this our repentance is a very doubtful one, and 
that we cannot, wtth any certainty, say, that it 
springs from a change of mind. But suppose, on 
the other hand, that we have wrongfully supplied 
our necessities, and then again fall into a similar 
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temptation — again feel the gnawings of hanger, or 
the feverish cravings of thirst, and in the midst of 
our suffering remember how we before satisfied 
them, and remembering our crime repent of it, 
and refuse, notwithstanding the temptation, to com- 
mit the sin again, then indeed our repentance is 
proved to^ be a true repentance, and we may recc^- 
nise the power of holiness in our hearts. Sup- 
pose again, that a man, full of high and ardent 
spirits, rejoicing in the vigour of health, and free 
from fear, passes the proud years of flourishing 
manhood in the pursuit of pleasure, and then 
when his nerves loosen — ^when his blood b^^ins to 
flow less warmly through his veins — when time 
fastens on his brow, and his heart loses its confi- 
dence of the future ; suppose that then he b^^s 
to care less about the objects which in the vigour 
of his strength he pursued with the full devotion 
of his mind — ^that he begins to discover that the 
good they conferred, if any, was a shadowy, fleet- 
ing good, and that he regrets accordingly having 
paid the high price he gave for its enjoyment ; is 
that a true, and hearty repentance P-— is it such a 
one as would lead us to conclude that, if he sud- 
denly recovered his power and energies, he would 
not resume his former course of dissipation P But 
suppose, on the other hand, that wisdom gaining 
the mastery over his passions, brings him to re- 
flection, and that becoming convinced of the folly 
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of his actions, of their danger, and degrading con- 
sequences, he pauses in his course, and then yield- 
ing to the suggestions of the Holy Spirit, who is 
mercifully ever on the watch for men thus pausing, 
thus reflecting, laments in truth and earnestness 
his conduct, and still surrounded by temptations, 
rejects and overcomes them : suppose he does this, 
then his repentance is a real repentance; the 
change in his feelings is a real change, for he has 
ceased to regard things in the same light-— has 
ceased to take delight in the objects which led him 
into sin : and be now, by the dictates of his 
conscience, and the motions of his free will, 
acting in unison with the motions of the heavenly 
Spirit, follows the law of righteousness with the 
same zeal with which he formerly obeyed the in- 
stigations of Satan. 

By continuing this line of reflection, it will be 
seen, that when the human soul is cut off by death 
from all intercourse with the scenes and objects amid 
which it was nurtured into sin, it cannot effectu- 
ally repent ; and, that if it grieves and laments, as 
it needs must, it can only show the anguish of dis- 
appointment and dread ; an anguish proceeding 
from no hatred of its sin — from no newly ingrafted 
principle of holiness, it now being impossible that 
it should demonstrate its change of disposition in 
that only sure way, a change of conduct, a change 
of affections and pursuits. 
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The separate state of tiie soal then is not one 
in which exertion ean be made to alter its cootMli- 
tioD, when it appears at the bar of judgment, 
and h&uce is derired the important principle, tibal 
the hour of death, in respect to all the pttrposes of 
salvation, is the same as the hoar of jtudgxneat, for 
the seal which the Holy Spirit or the deril then 
p«ts on the soul, remains on it till the Almighty 
Judge pronooDces its final seat^ice. This gives 
OS the most awful view of the intennediate state 
that can be conceived ; for we hereby see that it 
is the hour when no man can work, while it is^ at 
the same time, that in which the sovd will behold 
more clearly than ever the extent both q£ its folly 
and its danger. 

Repentaoce, sanctification, the pardon of Grod, 
are essentially necessary to the peace of a death- 
bed ; and they must be sought, we have seen# when 
the soul is perfect master of itself and its will, 
and when its anxiety to obtain salvation is not Ifae 
mere consequence of its being sick of the woiid. 
The resoh of the purifying influences of divine 
grace wiU then be seen powerfully developed inevery 
idea and action that spring &om the soul ; and an 
incontrovertible proof will be thus given l^at it 
has undergone a change which the strong language 
of Scripture only is sufficient to describe ; a change 
truly called, a dying unto sin, and a beings new- 
bom unto righteousness. But great as are the 
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outward effects of the power of holiness when 
irrooght in wUh the soul, they are greater inter- 
nally than outwardly. The au^ieations of pru- 
dence^ the working of opposite desires and pas- 
sions, may often induce a man to overcome evil 
habits — to sacrifipe his wishes — to live regularly, 
and attend even to many of the ordinary obser- 
vances of duty ; but no suggestions of prudence, 
no worldly wisdom^ however refined, can cure 
the soul of its inbred sin, or transplant it from 
the kingdom of darkness into the kingdom of 
light, or withdraw it from the worship of its idols 
to serve the living and true God. This purifica- 
tion of the soul must be the work of the Holy 
Spirit, and without this purification, it remains 
dai;k and corrupt, whatever be its outward obedi- 
ence to the laws and suggestions of virtue. 

The death-bed usually brings superficial virtue 
to the • test of truth ; and the sickening spirit, 
shrinking and trembling at the prospect of eter- 
nity, with such a bad plea on which to claim the 
pardon of God, strives with all its energies to make 
its case appear as well as it did when no danger 
was nigh. To aid it in this effort, the soothing, 
but false and flattering voice of friendship is not 
wanting : the occasional acts of kindness it per- 
formed are all recalled, and dressed up in their 
best colours : the sins it deplores are represented 
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as but half in number and extent to what they in 
reality were : to make the poor, worthless remnant 
of life pass off with ease, safety and salvation are 
promised with liberal kindness; and thus the strug- 
gling soul is helped into eternity, and they who 
have thus aided it in its passage, when their own 
time comes, remember their principles thus brought 
into use, and pass off themselves with similar con- 
fidence. Generation after generation is thus nur- 
tured in error, and the purposes of death and sin 
are perfected by those who expect only the pardon 
of their guilt, and the enjoyment of eternal life. 

But though the soul may for a time be de- 
ceived as to its real state, it can be deceived 
no longer than it remains in the body ; the mo- 
ment it quits that, all self-deception vanishes, and 
there is not an eye bent upon it, which cannot 
look through all its windings, which cannot pass a 
correct judgment upon it, and tell to which' sphere 
it of right belongs. The state of the soul thus 
considered, affords a powerful ai^ument in favour 
of holiness ; for by reflecting how it will appear 
when no cloud of worldly error surrounds it, when 
the voices of worldly prejudice and flattery are 
hushed ; when the clear, piercing lament of dis- 
turbed consciences shall be the only sound heard 
in its vast habitation, we can scarcely fail to per- 
ceive the necessity of employing our whole strength 
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in improTing not our mere habito, but the prin* 
ciples of action ; not our mere outward conduct,, 
but our souls themselves. 

There is another important subject for reflection, 
connected with the unchangeable character of the 
soul in its intermediate state. It will not^ we have 
reason to conclude, sleep: what then, since it 
cannot do any thing to change its character from 
bad to good in that separate state^-what will be 
its occupation through the many ages of its exis- 
tence in the world of spirits ? In order to answer 
this question aright, we must consider that the ac- 
tivity of the soul consists in thought and medita- 
tion ; and that, therefore, though it should for ever 
remain in one place, it might yet exercise its 
powers with a continually increasing vigour. We 
can form no distinct conception of the operations 
of a spirit, not working through the organs of an 
earthly body ; but we may form a notion of its en- 
joyments sufficiently clear to satisfy us, that a 
pure spirit, assured of approaching glory, with no 
incumbrances of conscience with which to struggle, 
with no enemy to guard against, but protected 
within the sanctuary of a tranquil eternity, may 
have many and deep delights : for what are those 
pleasures which the pure heart and the strong, 
mind, even here, tell us are supreme above all 
others? What are they, but sweet, and oft-re- 
peated, and long communings of one well-ordered 
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mind with another? What are they but the 
contemplation of things rendered bright and good 
by the presence of the Eternal Spirit ? Is there 
any employment so soothing as the tininterrupted 
memory of happy ho^rs ; any pleasure so captiva- 
ting as the recollection<>f a happiness which we know 
shall return to us ? And herei:^ we see how the 
soul^ in its separate state, cut offfroi^a the world of 
action, may enjoy almo^ numberless delights ; for 
there can be little doubt, but that, as it will be 
made the inhabitant of some reg^dn in ev^ry way 
fitted to its particular condition, it will ikU in 
nothing necessary to its contentmetit Nor is it at 
all necessary to suppose, that because it will be se- 
parate from the body, it will therefore lose the 
power of perceiving, or enjoying outward things : 
more probable is it, that the light from God's 
throne penetrates through every cdmer of Its 
home; that the music of heaven reaches it in 
sweet, assuring sounds of neighbourhood, and that 
no sign is wanting to. convince it that its habi- 
tation is but a little lower than the habitationa of 
angels. Again, though there can be no change 
from bad to good beyond the grave, it is highly 
probable, that the regenerated soul, which has been 
becoming more and more perfect throughout its 
earthly course, wiU continue so to increase in per- 
fection during that, its intennediate state. The 
near and constant contemplation of go6d cannot 
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bat incfeaae itg goodness; and every acqaisition 
it makes must necessarily be attended with an ac- 
cession of present delight as well as of hope. 

Thongb, therefore, because of the coming of that 
night in which no man can work, the soul must be 
made perfect in the righleoasness of Christ, and 
by the regeneration of the Spirit, before it be sepa^ 
rated from the body, there is every reason to 
believe that there is a quickening energy in spiri- 
tual boliness, by which it shall, even unto etemityj 
deepen, strengthen, and enlarge itself, and so be 
perpetually devating the soul which it possesses 
in the scale of being. 

Of all that I have said respecting the happiness 
of the saved, the contrary may be affirmed of the 
dark and miserable spirits who have passed into 
eternity nnrepenting and unpardoned. But what- 
ever may be the happiness of the one class, or tbfe 
misery of the other, it is only preparatory to 
the final decision and appointments of eternal jua> 
tice. A wide field this for meditation and in- 
quiry, but one in every tract of which thought 
may gather something to increase its strength — 
the spirits' motives to the exertion of greater 
energy. Death, however, which, so far as this 
world is concerned, is the end of aU things, is not 
80 in respect to futurity. It is the termination of 
one system, but the beginning of another : it closes 
the eyes to what is at pres^pt visible ; it opens them 
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to what has hitherto been invisible : it is the con- 
summation of weakness, but the origin of an incon- 
ceivable might ; the minister of darkness, but the re- 
vealqr of unfathomable secrets. Instead, therefore, 
of looking upon death, which the world seems in- 
clined habitually to do, as the end of life, it is not 
only safer and wiser, but actually more conformable 
with the truth of things, to view it as the beginning of 
a new existence, of a species of existence which we 
can only enter upon through death ; but which, 
thoughlying beyond the partition-wall of impenetra- 
ble night, is not less real, or less replete with good or 
evil, than is that which we now live in the flesh. 

It is so ordered by divine power, that its first 
proceeding with man entering on this new portion of 
his existence, shall be that which will determine his 
eternal condition ; and it is on this I am about to 
dpeak, praying that the considerations to which the 
subject gives rise may lead the reader yet further, 
and yet more resolutely on the path of salvation. 

That God will judge his creatures, is a truth so 
conformable with the dictates of reason, so essen- 
tial to every theory of moral government, that the 
feelings, the sentimenta, the practices of men sup- 
port it in all parts of the world. What does super- 
stition point her finger at, but judgment written in 
the heavens, arming itself in the tempest, or walking 
hand in hand with night P What is conscience per- 
petually speaking of, but judgment — a judgment that 
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shall measure its due to every species of guilt; that 
shall let nothing escape its keen eye and its sure hold ? 
What would that appeal to the future mean^ which 
men even unenlightened by belief have been con- 
tinually making P What would the dread of death 
itself mean, were there not universally an inward 
conviction of a judgment to come ? And this tes- 
timony of men's consciences is confirmed by the 
manilesit necessity of the doctrine, to explain the 
mystery involved in the present state and order <^ 
the world. The dishonest gain riches, and possess 
them to the end : the votary of licentious pleasure 
grows grey in the pursuit, and laughs, in the light- 
ness and folly of his heart, till death is at hand : a 
thousand sins, both secretly and openly, are daily 
committed against God and man, and no punish- 
ment is seen to iTollow : what then is the obvious 
conclusion ?-— for we know that the Almighty Ruler 
of the universe is a just and righteous king; we 
know that there must be a moral law where there 
is a just and eternal sovereign ; and we also know 
that there can be no law without exaction of pun- 
ishment from those who break it : — what, therefore, 
is the inference we are constrained to draw, when 
we see sin of every species despising the monitions 
of conscience, and triumphing in- the world year 
after year T — what, but that the righteous Lord has 
a judgment in reserve, which will vindicate his 
broken laws, and bow the proudest sinner to the 
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earth? Were there no reTelation— -no Gospel, 
reason would itself lead to the belief of a divine 
judgment^ not less general than the universal reign 
of sin, not less particular than the guilt of every 
individual sinner. 

But the word of God, happily for us, leaves 
nothing of importance to be discovered by the un- 
certain and capricious operations of human rea^ 
son. The law is there with its line and rule, the 
penalties of its breach are clear and determinate. 
When we pass from the law to the Gospel, this 
distinctness is not diminished by the snblimer spiri* 
tuality of the revelation : the righteousness which 
is by faith, is a righteousness not less capable of 
definitions and distinctions than the righteousoesa 
of the law : the light in which faith stands en-^ 
shrined, sheds its lustre through the whole body of 
the grace, and over every branch of moral truth. 
The law of righteousness, of which the law before 
given was but the more conspicuous points^ shows 
in clear relief the narrowest lines — the minutest 
portions of duty and holinessv Nd case or question 
can be conceived, to which it does not afford an 
answer. It establishes all obligations, it unfblda 
principles which words could not, but which 
expand at the application of its living light. It 
is a system of united righteousness and love, and 
thereby gives eternal strength both to the inward 
and the outward bands which hind society together. 
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It is a system combining commands and helps^ 
and in proportion to the distinctness which it 
g^es to every point of holiness, is the fulness of 
the grace which it pours upon the faculty sum- 
moned into action. 

Now, if natural reason and conscience establish 
a law by which we are made amenable to judg- 
ment, if the general system of moral government 
gives birth of necessity to responsibilities, and 
if wherever there is a law and responsibilities there 
must be a judgment, then it is plain, even before 
we come to the positive declarations of the word 
of God on the subject, that the Gospel dispensa- 
tion will end in judgment ; and further, that this 
judgment will be commensurate and answerable 
to the pure and spiritual rule which the ^spel 
lays down. 

In the first place, then, Christ himself, the au- 
thor of the Gospel, tells us, in terms that admit not 
of two senses, that the conclusion of that dispen- 
sation of which he is the Mediator, will be the as- 
sembling of all the tribes and generations of the 
earth, to receive the sentence of their eternal fate 
from his mouth. Afler prophesying the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, which proclaimed the termina- 
tion of the kingdom of Israel, as founded on the law, 
and in the covenant of which Moses was the me- 
diator, he passes to the description of that awful 
day, which will terminate not any temporal dis^ 
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tory of the Lord is then thus described : ' I saw 
heaven opened, and behold a white horse ; and he 
that sat upon him was called faithful and true^ and 
in righteousness he doth judge and make war. 
His eyes were as a flame of fire, and on his head 
were many crowns ; and he had a name written 
that no man knew but he himself. And he was 
clothed in a vesture dipped in blood, and his 
name is called the word of God. And the armies 
which were in heaven followed him upon white 
horses, clothed in fine linen, white and clean. 
And out of his mouth goeth a sharp sword, that 
with it he should smite the nations. And he shall 
rule them with a rod of iron, and he treadeth the 
wine-press of the fierceness of the wrath of God. 
And he hath on his vesture, and on his thigh, a 
name written. King of Kings, and Lord of Lords.* 
The judgment itself is next depicted in these 
awfully distinct terms. ' I saw a great white 
throne, and him that sat on it, from whose face the 
earth and the heavens fled away ; and there was 
found no place for them. And I saw the dead, 
small and great, stand before God ; and the booka 
were opened : and another book was opened, which 
is the book of life; and the dead were judged out 
of those things wljiich were written in the books, 
according to their works. And the sea gave up 
the dead which were in it ; and death and hell 
delivered up the dead which were in them ; and 
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they were judged every man according to his 
works/ 

We might adduce numerous other passages of 
the same nature, and show that even the old pro- 
phets, when speaking of the dispensation of the 
Gospel, made many distinct allusions to its con- 
cluding in judgment. Of the fact, therefore, 
that we shall all stand hefore the judgment- 
seat of Christ there can he no doubt; asnd our 
next consideration is, how will that great trial 
of the universe take place, and in what will it con- 
sist? 

A solemn mystery overhangs all subjects of this 
nature ; and this is owing not so much, perhaps, 
to any backwardness on the part of the blessed 
Spirit to make the mystery known, as to our inca- 
pacity for comprehending the explanation. In 
respect to the one we are at present considering, 
the weakness and the disbelief of men are espe- 
cially manifest. Grod has made known to us, how 
the judgment of the world will be carried into 
effect. He has instructed us as to every impor- 
tant particular which will occur in that hour of 
change and tribulation. In the first place, we are 
told, the Judge will come suddenly and unexpect- 
edly, as a thief in the night : in the next, that he 
will come in the glory of heaven, and attended by 
the hosts of heaven : then, that there will be a dis- 
tinct arrangement of the separate classes of man- 
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kind : that he will bring their works to their remem- 
brance ; and having done that, will deliver, before 
the whole vadt assembly, their sentence of glory, or 
eternal condemnation. And what particular is 
here wanting ? What more, as sinners or as the 
redeemed of Christ, do we need to know P What 
is left imperfect in the solemn picture which the 
Holy Spirit has drawn P What more is required 
to fill the heart with dread at the idea of arriving 
at that day without the preparation that shall 
secure an acquittal P We are inclined to question, 
perhaps, whether the tremendous scene described 
will take place visibly. We half doubt, perhaps, 
whether we shall see with our eyes, and hear with 
our ears, the terrible glory of the coming Lord, 
the dread echoes of the archangel's trumpet pealing 
through the opening vaults of worlds breaking 
into ruin. But what room is there for these doubts 
and surmises P Why should we imagine that G(fd 
will not make the end of this material world as vi- 
sible to the senses, as he does his present manage- 
ment of its elements P Why should we suppose that 
Christ will not be as manifest as the sun in its 
glory, when he himself says, that he shall become 
so manifest P There is no legitimate reason for 
these questions. The Lord's own words, and the 
words of his apostles, may safely be taken as they 
stand ; and we may rest assured that the clear day- 
light is not more visible, than will be the awful 
splendour of heaven coming to judgment. 
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Bein^ then convinced that the event will take 
place^ and having some means of determining 
how it will take place> our next inquiry is, in 
what will the judgment consist P And here the 
words of the apostle Paul are to be carefully con- 
sidered. They tell us, that we are to appear before 
Christ, ' to receive the things done in the body, 
according to that we have done, whether it be 
good or bad.' Here it is to be especially observed, 
that the judgment will not take place till the 
body and spirit, hitherto kept apart, are re-united ; 
and that then each particular deed we have 
committed will be brought to light. We hence 
learn that the sentence to be pronounced will not 
fall upon us as spiritual creatures merely; that 
it will not be some increase to the terrors of 
our consciences; that it will not be in imagina- 
tion we shall be punished ; but that even as we are 
now, a compound of body and soul, that even as 
we are now capable of suffering, capable of being 
stung to madness by mental fear, or tortured by 
the piercing thrills of bodily agony /<^ shall we 
then be ; and that the Lord, therefore, may take his 
choice of our offending being, and chain us to the 
bottomless pit, amid visible darkness, by fetters of 
living fire, or drive us, with a worse torture in our 
souls, to wander up and down the strange regions 
of unmeasured space. We have next to observe, 
that it is especially before the judgment-seat of 
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Christ we shall have to stond ; and by this it is 
shown that we shall be tried in every particular by 
the rule of the Gospel. God decrees nothing 
without an especial purpose, without an absolute 
fitness in the decree ; aod thus it is with his ap* 
pointing his Son to be our Judge. He was chosen 
to be our High-priest, that we might have a High« 
priest touched with a feeling of our infirmities. 
He was appointed to be our Judge, because he is 
the head, the centre, the completion of that g^rand 
system which embraces every species of divine 
truth, which applies to every act liiat the moral 
being can perform, which meets every case of obe- 
dience or disobedience, and extends, in its appli- 
cation to sin and righteousness, from the beginning 
to the end of time. 

Here, then, we may find an answer to all our 
questionings respecting the judgpnent to come. It is 
by the Gospel we shall be tried — by the Gospel 
which is in our houses ; the great truths of which 
we were taught in childhood, and which is preached 
every sabbath. It is by the Gospel, the pure, spi- 
ritual Gospel, by the power and the light of which 
souls are converted to the love of truth, and the whole 
man changed, that we shall be tried before the 
judgment-seat of Christ. Would we become pro- 
phets to ourselves, then f Would we know what 
will be our fate in the everlasting realms of futu- 
rity ? Would we bring the sentence of the mighty 
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Judge even now within hearing ? Let as open the 
Goftpel— «ee what are its hiws^-consider the spin- 
tual-mindedness which it enacts, the course of 
pure, charitable, unselfish action it enjoins : see 
what it says respecting the service of God and of 
the worlds of faith, repentance, conversion, hea- 
venly affections ; and then let us look into our own 
souls ; inquire whether the Spirit of holiness be in 
them — whether the mind of Christ b^ there — whether 
they have the dispositions which indicate the pre- 
sence and the working of divine grace. From 
this inquiry into oar state of mind, let us pass to 
the examination of our ordinary course of action ; 
ask ourselves whether oar own self-interest be not 
the ruling motive of all our exertions ; try and 
discover how much we do from the sincere desire 
of glorifying God, and imitating our Redeeiner ; 
number up the actions we have performed from 
this principle ; and then, if we can neither find 
that we are spiritual in disposition, nor honestly 
say, that we are imitators of Christ in our conduct, 
what fate can we look for, when we shall come to 
be tried by the Gospel ? You will not, perhaps, 
answer this question, reader, even in your own 
heart ; you will endeavour to pass it over, or to keep 
yourself, for a little momentary ease, in the same 
state of confusion and darkness in which you have 
hitherto lived. You will refuse to try and exa- 
mine yourself by the light of truth, for fear you 
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should have to alter your present mode of living, 
to sacrifice some temporal interest, or give more 
attention to the service of God : and you imagine, 
while thus living in voluntary forgetfulness of the 
day of judgment, and of the rule by which you 
will be tried, that the danger is not so imminent as 
we tell you, or that you can avert it when it draws 
near. On what is this notion founded ? On igno- 
rance, the mother, and on vice, the nurse of error. 
Did you know the Scriptures, you would know that 
you cannot be saved while you cherish your present 
worldly dispositions; you would feel convinced that 
the same hinderances which keep you from the table 
of the Lord, will shut you out from heaven ; and that, 
if you do not remove them by prayer and a speedy 
repentance, even the blood of Christ will not avail 
to procure you pardon before God. 

Delay not then to turn with a meek and teach- 
able spirit to the Gospel ; while ignorant of that, 
you cannot tell the state you are in, or what is re- 
quired of you. Your ideas of divine mercy will 
be founded on notions utterly false ; you will look 
for pardon where no pardon will be granted, and 
think you are fulfilling whatever is necessary to 
salvation, when you are not even on the threshold 
of the kingdom of heaven. If you are resolved to 
entrench yourself within your love of the world, 
and rest determined to do nothing more than 
you have hitherto done to secure the pardon of 
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God, and advance in your religious profession, I 
know that no words of mine can overcome that re- 
solution ; but I warn you of the danger of resist- 
ing, even for an hour, the plain counsel of the Gos- 
pel. The day of judgment may not yet come, 
but death is not very far distant ; and death will 
not, cannot, dare not rest, for it is his appointed 
task, till he carry you into the presence of the 
Judge. When there, the mystery of iniquity will 
be revealed, the man of sin be made manifest; and 
not one of those secret channels will remain un- 
opened through which Satan has reached the heart, 
our treacherous wills conniving at his entrance. 
Nor can it be doubted, but that the Author of our 
nature will then be fully justified, and sufficient 
answers given to the sophistry of sin, accusing the 
constitution of humanity as opposed to the laws of 
its eternal Parent. At present we successfully 
refute many of the arguments of conscience, but 
then conscience will point to the throne and the 
sceptre of the Judge : here we have time to rest on, 
when we tremble at eternity, and the innumerable 
forms of things to divert us from the solemn con- 
templation of self. But there we shall be sur- 
rounded with the sublime realities of elemental, 
original existence : no intermingling shadows will 
throw a veil over the deformities of our being, or 
soften the startling contrast between good and evil. 
In the midst of revealed eternity, where every thing 
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shall be known, we shall not remain unknown ; 
and the only mantle which the soul can then as- 
sume, will either be the livery of the prince of 
darkness, or the bridal robe of the Redeemer's 
righteousness. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



THE CONCLUSION. 



Such is the natare of Christianity ; and on this 
system of united love and wisdom are we called 
apon to place oar confidence as spiritual and im- 
mortal beingps. Faith in God, and in the efficacy 
of the means he has provided for our redemption ; 
parity of heart, sought through the power of the 
blessed Spirit; and conformity in word and action 
to the divine will, are the ^igns whereby the true 
believer in this system establishes his claim to the 
comforts and privileges which it offers. And such 
is our nature, and the circumstances in which we 
are placed, that there can be no certainty in 
any of the methods of pursuing happiness, but 
this one of Christian faith and obedience. Human 
life is subjected to so many changes, that one of 
the first considerations of the wise has ever been, 
how to fortify the mind against the sudden gusts 
of passion, and the capricious humours of the 
world. The exercise of reason strengthens it, and 
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a well-cultivated intellect has resources in itself 
against many of those untoward events, which 
plunge the idle and sensual in despair. But 
the stream of thought can never rise higher than 
its source, and however prepared the philosopher 
may be to meet ordinary troubles, he still remains 
exposed to a vast variety of trials, which bear 
directly on the mind, or some of its most im- 
portant affections. When these are to be met, 
reason partakes of the general confusion, and the 
whole man, defenceless and stricken with despair 
or disgust, arraigns the wisdom which gave him 
such an existence. To impart the principle of 
permanence then to any species of human happi- 
ness, the source of strength must be sought, not 
simply in an appeal from the world, or from our 
passions, to the mind, but from the weakness of the 
mind itself, to an independent and unchanging 
power. And this power is the benevolence of God. 
Good of every kind has in this a common and ab- 
solute origin; and in proportion as it loses its 
direct and simple likeness to this, its creative foun- 
tain, it ceases to be good. To seek God, therefore, 
is to seek unmixed and perfect good ; to be at peace 
with him, is to be free from whatever opposes 
good ; to know him is to have learned by experi- 
ence the nature of genuine happiness; to enjoy 
his love is to be so replenished with delight, that 
no portion or faculty of our being can remain un- 
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reached or unsatisfied by that heavenly nourish- 
ment. 

Were not our minds sadly diverted from the 
path of wisdom by the temptations of evil^ we 
should find^ in this simple truth, ample instruction 
for our conduct through life. But ever disposed 
to believe that happiness demands variety of enjoy- 
ment, and that the ministers of pleasure must be 
as numerous as our capricious desires^ we can rarely 
rise to the conception of one eternal, all-sufficient 
source of good ; or satisfy the yearnings of our 
hearts by the conviction, that in the unity of eter* 
nal beneficence exists the means of satisfying the 
innumerable wants, desires, and aspirations of its 
countless creations. So manifestly necessary, how- 
ever, is this conviction to our comfort and security, 
that its development in the mind ought to be promo- 
ted by the most earnest efforts. Let us feel our souls 
rising with the animating sentiment of love to the 
Creator, and let this sentiment work itself out in 
holy expressions and a sanctified course of action, 
and even the life which we lead in the body will be 
deeply imbued with good. The source of happi- 
ness and consolation lying far beyond the reach of 
evil, fear can no longer torment the heart ; and the 
balmy breath of hope will heal every wound in- 
flicted by worldly disappointments. Truth will 
have a positive existence, a real beauty, and the 
intellect will find inexpressible delight in receiving 
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it as it comes fresh clothed from the throne of GocL 
With an internal being so richly noarished, and 
such motives to the right employment of its ener- 
gies, our general system of action can scarcely be 
erroneous. Every moral feeling will have its just 
and appropriate aim ; desire will acknowledge the 
paramount law of purity ; and rectitude give grace 
and excellence to all the communications of social 
intercourse. Neither hate nor rivalry^ neither de- 
ceit nor the power of the worlds can inflict any 
vital injury where this is the case. Thus a degree 
of security will be enjoyed unattainable by the sub- 
limest inventions of human policy. Tranquillity^ 
the happy result, will leave the heart open to the 
perception of good, under whatever form it may 
exist; the invisible influences of heaven will be 
felt in its innermost core, and the graciousness of 
the Almighty Father will sweeten the whole cup 
of life. When it seems good to him that the faith 
or the stability of the soul should be tried, and af- 
flictions of this or that kind are permitted to press 
in, nature confesses the chastening hand of the 
parent, and the wounded heart bleeds freely ; but 
the convincing sense of mercy remains unweakened, 
and it is speedily found, that ' he that goeth forth 
and weepeth, bearing precious seed, shall, doubt- 
less, come again with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves 
with him.* Psalm cxxvi. 6. 
These are the blessed effects of Christian faith 
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as the foundation of present happiness. Its influ 
ence on the soul looking forward to the approach 
of death, or strutting in its grasp, are not less re- 
markable. It is the part of true wisdom to regard 
life in its continuity and entireness : to view one 
season as the parent of Ae next; and present 
events and actions as the basis of our condition in 
futurity. At the close of our career, the state of 
our minds, indicated by peculiar inclinations, 
thoughts, and wishes, is an abstract of the whole ; 
memory, conscience, reason — every moral and in- 
tellectual faculty, deriving its activity from the 
eventful past. Such being the case, of what im- 
portance is it, that we possess through life some 
means of sauctification, which shall act as a sove- 
reign remedy both of the impurity of our nature, 
and of the imperfection of whatever we say or do ! 
What immense advantages must not the posses- 
sion of such a principle promise against the hour 
of dissolution ! How tranquil must not the spirit 
feel which has for years experienced the purifying 
infinence of divine grace, and knows that whatever 
it brought forth was cleansed from the beginning 
in its regenerating stream ! 

A consideration of this kind can only fail to 
excite reflection, when the heart is utterly insen- 
sible to the claims of God and eternity ; for if we 
simply regard death as a rendering back of the 
soul to Him who gave it, surely we are bound to 
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rejoice at the proffer of its purification ; it was 
bestowed upon us^ a being pure and precious in 
the eyes of the giver; and shall we not> if it be pos- 
sible^ render it back not wholly unworthy of his 
favour P But if we add to this notion of death 
those considerations which proceed from the belief 
of our immortality, the subject becomes still more 
interesting ; for what idea can we form of exis- 
tence, which would not be intollerable to the mind 
if unassociated with the hope of peace ? What 
species of happiness is conceivable, to which in- 
ward satisfaction, freedom from remorse, and a 
sense of love, are not essential ? In both instances, 
then, the purification of the soul is a necessary 
object of pursuit to a rational and responsible 
creature like man. Without this, he can neither 
be fit for God, nor capable of happiness; the 
longer he exists, the less will be his prospect of 
good ; and the enlargement of his faculties will be 
but the increase of his capacity for evil. Let him, 
on the other hand, have experienced the gracious 
working of the heavenly Spirit; let him feel sanc- 
tified, reconciled to the Author of his being, and 
to himself, and eternity will brighten before him 
in oil its depths, and beam forth promises of limit- 
less delight and glory. 

But where are we to find, or how are we to seek 
the means of sanctification, if we go not to the 
Gosnel and its Author P Study nature as we may, 
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it can only afford us fresh instances of the Al- 
mighty s power and wisdom ; it can never bring us 
nearer to his throne : it may fill us with admira- 
tion^ but wonder is connected with no source of 
consolation, no invitation of mercy, no intelli- 
gence that can lessen the fears of a troubled con- 
science. Nor has it ever appeared, from all that 
we know of the reasonings of philosophers, that 
the mere laws of the universe can ever lead the 
mind to a personal, individual conviction of God*s 
paternity. Still less able are we to find in any 
view of the system of nature, a provision made for 
the purifying or regenerating of that which may 
have become corrupt in the moral or spiritual 
being. Direct the eyes of a conscience-striken 
man to the heavens when most resplendent with 
stars, or lead him in spring or summer into green 
solitudes, where peace and delight reign undis- 
turbed, and nature shall seem to invite him to her 
bosom, will he find comfort in the contemplation 
of the beauty which surrounds him ? will he feel 
himself more secure, less exposed to punishment, 
less amenable to the laws which he has broken ? 
If there be any truth in the most celebrated deli- 
neations of human passion, he will only be im- 
pressed with a deeper conviction of his misery, 
and a more acute sense of the divine displeasure. 
In vain will he ponder the revelations of glory made 
by the starry night, to find a regenerating principle for 
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his fallen spirit : in vain will he open his breast to 
the soft wind^ or listen to the murmuring of placid 
streams, or make his bed of odorous flowers, to 
draw from the enei^es of nature, a cordial for 
virtue, blighted and undone by sin. Despair 
follows the attempt, and his last state is worse 
than the first Nor can any better success attend 
an appeal to moral truth, however beautifully per- 
sonified in the deductions and appeals of genuine 
philosophy. Virtue enthroned in that mystic 
sphere of beauty, where light and life are one, may 
fill the heart with profound convictions ^ of her 
worth and excellence, but still leave it weak and 
despairing. The queenly grace and dignity of 
her bearing, the lustre of her beauty, the spot- 
less purity of her dwelling, will, if really beheld, 
almost extinguish the flame of love in the sense of 
unworthiness. And this may be said in reference 
to every system of ethics. It is of little use to 
make us acquainted with goodness, unless a way 
be opened for its attainment ; and that the simple 
knowledge of the abstract principle is this way, 
no self-examining and virtuous mind will ever be 
made to feel. The dispositions which qualify ua 
for obeying truth and virtue, can never be im- 
j>arted by a being like ourselves, however good 
and wise himself : nor can they be generated by 
the mind itself; for how can a corrupt tree bring 
forth good fruit, or a fountain send forth both sweet 
and bitter water P 
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Thus left, then, with God only for our resource, 
let us humbly and gladly go to him ; let us thank- 
fully receive his Gospel as full and perfect in its 
instructions, and seek with ceaseless assiduity for 
that sovereign remedy of sin, the grace of the 
Eternal Spirit. By this means alone can we pre- 
pare ourselves for death, because by this means 
alone can we secure that regeneration of the soul, 
without which it is impossible to see God. And 
the importance of this principle being so evi- 
dent, let us carefully consider the best method of 
giving our hearts the advantage of its applica- 
tion. 

Deaths we have seen, at the beginning of this 
discourse, is not to be regarded as the termination 
of our conscious existence ; and the Gospel, as we 
have further seen, contains an offer of salvation 
founded on the most reasonable laws of united 
justice and mercy. Bearing these truths in mind, 
we ought surely to feel willing to subject ourselves 
to whatever is necessary in the way of profitable 
and holy discipline; and first we must employ 
every means in our power to overcome the world,— ^ 
the proud, sophistical, and sensual world, — which 
by a subtle process of abstraction, the author of 
evil often draws entire into our hearts. And to 
effect this, the most diligent use must be made of 
those means of grace, the efficacy of which we ac- 
knowledge as an act of faith. The habitual study 
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of the Scriptures is a sure and comfortable mode 
of fortifying our souls : it replenishes the strength 
they lose in their hard struggles with temptation, 
as daily bread our daily exhausted vigour. It sup- 
plies us with ready arguments, with an under-cur- 
rent of experience ; with precepts that have been 
steep6d in the fountain of love, and motives that 
apply, with unchanging force, to all seasons, cir- 
cumstances, and characters. Prayer will be valued 
as a means of safety, in proportion as the mind 
becomes imbued with the knowledge and the love 
of Scripture; and it is a means of safety so fit 
and ready for all occasions, and of such known 
efficacy, that he may rightly be charged with his 
own ruin who neglects to employ it. If the world 
surround us with danger, reason teaches us to flee 
to God ; if we have sinned, to ask his forgiveness ; 
if we be conscious of mercies received, to bless 
and magnify his name : and if we would renew 
from time to time the energies of our souls, or 
give them a general dignity of temper, freedom of 
thought, and firmness of purpose, assuredly there 
can be no better method of efiTecting this, than that 
of holding communication by sanctified addresses 
with the Almighty Father ; the very dignity of the 
act being eminently calculated to elevate the soul 
with a sense of worth and holiness. In the state 
of feeling produced by these exercises, the Chris- 
tian has an immense advantage over the world ; for 
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bis hopes^ though stretching far away into a re- 
gion but dimly discovered by the eye of sensual 
minds^ have a clear and direct course when followed 
by the keen, observing eye of the enlightened un- 
derstanding ; and if they be compared as to their 
substantiality with those of the world, who will 
venture to say, that they are not infinitely superior 
in this respect also ? Hope is but the expectation, 
the desire of happiness mingled with a certain an- 
ticipating promise of its attainment. Hope has 
invariably a relation to the prospect of increased 
enjoyment. Now what promises does the world 
give for the food of hope ? The very best belong only 
to satisfactions which can endure but for a very 
limited period, and which are always to a certain 
degree weakened and modified by the drawbacks 
upon their realization, produced through contradic- 
tory occurrences. The hope of the Christian, on the 
other hand, has none of these drawbacks, is min- 
gled with none of those fears respecting the short- 
ness of the duration of happiness; but like a 
plant, whose roots are shot deep into the soil, cares 
little for the storm of the night, or of the winter. 

A question, it is true, may be thus put : you 
talk of hope, you describe it as sufficient to keep 
the heart awake with perpetual influxes of new 
and happy thoughts ; you say that the Christian 
has more enjoyment, even in the present world, than 
the rest of men ; that he has a sufficient reward 
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for all the tfials he may have to end are, the self- 
denials to which he must expose himself the sar 
crifice of those wishes and inclinations which other 
men g^ratify without control ; in saying this, your 
proof of the soundness of the principle is, that he 
has the hope of a future existence, and that he 
enjoys a peculiar intercourse with heaven; but 
how is humanity — how is the heart of man, or 
even his mind, toconnect so completely the present 
state of things with the future, as to enable him to 
perform his duties patiently here, supported simply 
by the consideration of the effect its performance 
will have on his condition hereafter P To answer 
this question by saying that the Holy Spirit, 
through its heavenly assistance, affords sufficient 
strength to our nature for the fulfilment of the 
task, would not show the matter in any clearer 
light to the apprehension of the world ; nor would 
it, indeed, be the whole answer which the nature 
of the subject demands. There is, in fact, a con- 
necting link between heaven and earth, which 
binds those two great provinces together in close 
union, so far as the principle on which it depends 
is allowed to operate : that link is the triumphant — 
the glorified humanity of Christ ; and the believer 
whom the mass of mankind suppose to be looking 
through the vast and empty regions of space, to 
discover some undefined abode of beings whose 
qualities he knows not, and of whose happiness he 
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can consequently form no idea> has all the time 
the eye of his soul fixed on the person of his Re- 
deemer, who» though dwelling in h«aven> has the 
form of man, and who, though robed in the eter- 
nal majesty of the word of Grod, still displays the 
wounds which he suffered when, as the Lamb of 
Grod, he was put to death for the sins of mankind ; 
and with his eyes thus bent on his exalted Lord 
with hi» heart impressed by ^e solemn assurance 
that he has an individual share in the effects of his 
suffsrings, he has a help to his contemplations 
which supports him through every effort that his 
mind makes to reach the regions of light in which 
his destiny shall one day place him. 

This being the case, we find that the difficulty, 
the almost incomprehensible mystery which at- 
taches to the idea of man's conversing with hea- 
ven, is founded on a false view of the subject ; for 
while it is truly impossible that by the efforts of 
his limited mind, he should find out the perfec- 
tions of God, or hold communion with those beings 
of light and purity, who dwell around him, it is per- 
fectly consistent with reason to believe, that when 
the whole being of a man, his soul — the vital prin- 
ciple of his existence — is renewed, he may be fit 
for this holy and sublime exercise. For what is 
there then to prevent his seeking or enjoying it P 
What is heaven but the dwelling-place of God — 
the temple of holiness and delight, in which he 
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awaits the return of the beings whom he has cre- 
ated, to receive the fulness of glory at his hands ? 
And who is Grod, but the great Father of our race ; 
he from whom are derived all the blessings we 
enjoy ? and what need we then to doubt, but that 
we may know and hold converse with him, when 
the barrier is removed which has been raised up 
by sin ? What is there in his attributes which 
would prevent our approaching him, were it not 
for our guilt ? Would his power ? No : that, his 
awful attribute, is perpetually exerted to keep us in 
safety, and uphold the vast and glorious system 
which surrounds us ; not to drive us from his pre- 
sence. And what are his mercy, his love, and good- 
ness, in all their forms, continually employed about, 
but in the establishment or promotion of plans 
expressly intended to gather us within the sanc- 
tuary of heaven ? And what, on the other hand, 
is there in our own nature, — put away the base 
adjunct of sin, clear the soul of that load of cor- 
rupt, false feeling which surrounds it on every side, 
— what is there then in our nature, to keep us from 
holding intercourse with heaven P Are not our 
eyes, sunk as we are in sin, ever directed upward, 
as to the seat of all the light and happiness for 
which we sigh ? Are not our thoughts ever stretch- 
ing far beyond the remotest visible sphere of hea- 
ven, and searching, like the busy explorers of new 
regions, for some passage to the paradise it en- 
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sbrines ? Now certain we may be^ that we should 
feel none of these tendencies, none of these yearn- 
ings and exalting impulses, were it not far more 
proper to our nature and original destiny, to be ad- 
vancing towards, and holding intercourse with 
heaven, than it is to remain grovelling on the 
earth. Remove, then, that which is foreign to our 
nature, destroy sin, put the soul, with its noble 
faculties and dispositions in a state of freedom to 
c(bey its proper tendencies, and every desire, every 
thought and emotion will have an elevating power 
— will, like so many bright, pure flames, ascend 
towards the Parent Source of life, lifting up the 
soul by the force of their activity. 

The first hour of sincere penitence is the true 
commencement of our intercourse with God, of 
our conversation in heaven ; for those prayers and 
sighs which we send up to the throne of mercy, are 
not breathed in vain : they win the ears of God and 
of Christ; they awaken the attentive ministers of 
their grace and providence ; all the inhabitants of 
heaven rejoice as they behold the countenance of 
the glorified Redeemer brightening with increased 
effulgence, while be receives those prayers of another 
of the souls for which he suffered : and then the 
Eternal Spirit himself becomes present to it, and 
the vast distance which before separated that soul 
from heaven, is lost in the light which gradually 
grows around it. The consciousness of an ac- 
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cepted repentance inspires new hopes, and quick- 
ens tbe mind into new exertion : the peace of God, 
surpassing the understanding by its mysteiiona 
sweetness, gives confidence in the pursuit of % 
higher degree of holiness ; and as the soul increases 
in its earnestness, as its endeavours are enlarged 
and multiplied, and the knowledge of heavenly 
truth deepens into spiritual convictions, thought 
invests itself more and more readily in the guise 
of prayer; and as it ever continues ascending 
towards heaven, so is the Almighty ever ready to 
receive it, returning those addresses of penitence and 
love with new gifts of grace, new assurances of happi- 
ness, new revelations of his glory. Now in all this, 
grand as is the prospect which it opens to the ra- 
tional creature, what is there for which the human 
soul, put into its proper condition, set right as to 
its relations with its Creator, is not fitted ? What 
is there in it to which aught but sin can be a hin- 
derance ? And what is the process which it de- 
scribes, but that process by which the power of 
sin is gradually overcome and destroyed P 

Reconciliation is the great object intended by 
every instrument of good given to the world either 
by the wisdom and benevolence of chosen men, or 
by the direct operation of the Almighty's mercy. 
There are everywhere marks of a fierce conflict 
begun in the earliest times, and still carried on 
throughout the universe between one power and 
another, of which conflict the warring of the ele- 
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ments, the wearing of the earth into partial ruin 
and disorder^ are emblems ; the true contention — 
the originating cause of all the evil — being the en- 
mity existing between one part of the moral, tlie 
spiritual universe, and another — the hostility in- 
troduced tiirough sin between God and man. Now 
wherever wisdom has asserted its divine origin, there 
it has struggled to invent some process by which 
this hostility might be removed, or its effects di- 
minished : wherever there has been a glimpse of 
the knowledge of truth, there some system of re- 
conciliation has been conceived and attempted ; 
and all those inventions, in fact, all those struggles 
and efforts which are made, as mankind advance 
in civilization, to lessen the force, and keep down 
the growth of evil, are but so many acknowledg- 
ments that tiiere is hostility between the Giver of 
good and those who need it ; and that the greatest 
of all benefits and blessings which could, by any 
possibility, be conferred on the world, must be 
the means by which a reconciliation may be ef- 
fected between its people and that mighty Source 
of life and happiness. Now the Gospel is that very 
system of reconciliation required ; it began in the 
placability of the offended Father — in his willingp- 
ness to be appeased : it was carried into effect by 
him to whom the work of creation was itself com- 
mitted, and who must needs, through the benignity 
of his nature, desire to see the harmony in which 
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it arose restored ; and it is carried on by the mighty 
Being who, springing from the Father and the Son, 
acts continually after that sublime rule by which 
he is ever perfecting the will of the one, and the 
work of the other. 

To a person whose mind is exercised in the care- 
ful study of these things, the world can present 
few dangers which have not been anticipated in 
the thoughts and counsels of his heart : nor are 
there any which, when they arrive, can shake its 
faith in the promised help of divine grace : and 
the struggle against evil being thus effectually car- 
ried on, the mind may begin, with some hope of 
success, to resist the fear of death, by contemplating 
the entrance upon eternity, and the consequences 
of judgment. ' The night is far spent, the day is 
at hand,' will be its motto ; and the darkness 
with which, in its sensual apprehension of exist- 
ence, futurity seemed enveloped, will gradually 
lessen. A man can scarcely venture to contem- 
plate death while it is the worst calamity he can 
suffer; and some advance, therefore, in spiritual- 
mindedness is absolutely necessary to this exercise 
of the thoughts. But let us feel it probable that 
happiness and glory may be the immediate conse- 
quence of our dissolution, and there is no longer 
any difficulty in the undertaking which may not 
easily be overcome : for why should we refuse to 
contemplate this probability of good, while we so 
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eagerly catch at the least probable shadow of good 
in all other instances ? Why should every change 
of state that may possibly lead to an advance of 
fortune command our constant attention^ and this 
greatest of all changes, which may certainly secure 
us the highest glory » procure no consideration in our 
minds P To look forward to deaths therefore, is as 
consistent with our general habits of thought, as it 
is essential to our safety ; and the wise and holy 
will not fail to exercise themselves in the frequent 
contemplation of its approach. But in these serious 
endeavours to realize the sense of their mortality 
as creatures of the earth, and their superiority to 
death as children of God, they will find the ne- 
cessity of beginning the observation of many cir- 
cumstances hitherto unnoticed. Time must be 
questioned : it must be seen whether he is likely to 
bear much longer our burdens patiently, or whether 
it may not be necessary for us to ease him of the 
load, and look at once to eternity for help. The 
heart must be examined as to its affections and 
desires, lest faith, taken by surprise, should sink, 
when we have conquered for ourselves, under our 
fear for others. Our ruling inclinations, the prin- 
cipal aim of our labours, the ordinary tenor of our 
ideas and geiteral conversation, will also require 
careful inspection, it being often found, that under 
some one or the other of these lies, carefully con- 
cealed, the subtle poison which our great enemy 
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trusts to as his last resource. This prdiminary 
work performed^ the mind being furnished with 
just views of life^ and reasons for contented iresig- 
nation to the will of God, death itself may be 
looked at with calm and deliberate feeling ; may 
be questioned as to his power, the signs of his 
approach, and the mysteries he has to reveal. But 
this must be attempted with caution. Death can 
never be otherwise than terrible to the natural 
man ; and unless despair, or some strange convul- 
sion of the mind have wholly blinded or perverted 
nature, we must continue to tremble, as long as we 
live in the flesh, at the mention of his power. 
Using, therefore, the care and forethought which 
becomes us in such a c.ase, let us not be too self- 
confident to examine our state before we venture 
to hold converse with death. It is very possible 
to familiarize ourseilves with his name; to store 
the memory with a variety of notions and sa3^ag8 
on the subject, without forming the least concep- 
tion of its true importance ; and this is the usual 
consequence of commencing, unprepared, the study 
of such a theme. Conscience urges us to the at- 
tempt, and we satisfy it by flinging a cloak of 
words over the object of our fears ; and thencefor- 
ward regard it as any other idea, to which our own 
oppressions only have given a substantial existence. 
But if we do not employ this species of arti^ce, 
and the thoughts of death are allowed to operate 
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with uncontrolled force upon the mind, then it is 
in danger of failing beneath the unusual burden 
of melancholy reflection, and of letting in that 
bo6t of terrifying images which derange the whole 
process of moral reasoning. It is, therefore, far 
from wise to put any force upon nature, or to 
compel the mind to a familiarity with thoughts of 
death, till nature itself and the intellect have un- 
dergone the purification of the Spirit Then only, 
can reason calmly survey the various provinces of 
argument into which this subject runs, and regard 
death io its true character, as the instrument of a 
divine dispensation. 

Thus some preparation is necessary, even to the 
commencement of that study and contemplation 
which it is usually supposed may be begun at any 
mosment, and in almost any state of thought. But 
the miad, sobered by sincere sorrow for sin, and 
elevated by meditation on God's power and merey, 
has learnt how to estimate the value of its pre- 
sentiments, and how to employ to its profit those 
mingled feelings, wbit4i rise at the mention of 
death. It has, therefore, in this case, no extraneous 
or undefined terrors with which to struggle : that 
shadow of darkness, which breeds a thoi»and hi- 
deous phantoms for the natural man, vanishes in 
the light of knowledge ; and the soul is conse* 
quently at liberty to combat with its whole strength 
against the real threatenings of the expected change. 
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The sooner this can be done the better ; and the 
proper method of commencing the struggle is to 
set apart some special seasons of retirement, which 
shall be so sacred from intrusion of every kind, 
that the shutting of the door of our closet shall be 
like the closing of the tomb upon the world and 
its concerns. It may be that the mind will at first 
hesitate before yielding to such an idea, but to over- 
come its repugnance to this imaging of our final 
departure, is a part of Christian discipline, and 
tends to infuse a most wholesome solemnity of 
feeling. When thus secluded from all appeals to 
the lust of the eye and the pride of life, the soul, 
previously prepared for the task, will easily disco- 
ver how little it depends upon the world for hap- 
piness, how deceptive have been the best prospects 
it offered, and how few reasons it has to regret 
that a termination to its connexion with this state 
of things is near at hand. In this mood of thought, 
it may seasonably ask itself, should I lose any 
thing, could I make my home in this tranquil re- 
tirement, unsolicited by temptation, untried by 
care, instead of being again whirled about in the 
vortex of society ? Should I lose any thing, if 
from this serene solitude I were admitted, in vigour 
and purity, to the company of just men made per- 
fect, instead of being sent back to hold converse 
with those who are as toil-worn, as weak as myself, 
and as little instructed in genuine wisdom as I was 
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in the worst days of my folly ? Still further : 
could I have any cause to lament, if instead of my 
opening my door, and letting in the busy voices 
of the world, and allowing myself to be drawn by 
the strange fascinations of the sound into a new 
covenant with hope and pleasure, God should open 
to me the door of those mansions which Christ has 
prepared for his people, and admit me at once into 
a state of imperishable glory P Now what answer 
can be given to questions like these, but that which 
faith dictates ; and may it not be reasonably be- 
lieved, that by thus examining ourselves, at stated 
periods of solemn thought, and in deep retirement, 
we may attain by degrees to a true notion of death, 
and of the mode in which it ought to be met ? 
For in such a seclusion, and with the mind intent 
on the passage from time to eternity, the heart will 
not fail to suggest all it would have us remember 
respecting the natural ties of affection, and the 
duties we owe to kin and kind ; so that the argu- 
ment of nature will be complete, and if we can 
reply to it in that sound and comforting spirit of 
wisdom which the apprehension of divine truth 
bestows, the victory will, without doubt, be sure 
in the actual day of trial. 

An effort should next be made to view the se- 
veral divisions of time; the alternations of the 
seasons, of day and night, as bringing us to so 
many stations on the high-road to eternity, at any 
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one of which our part of the journey may be con- 
pleted. The mind will thereby learn to calculate 
in a less worldly manner on future prospects, will 
gradually lose tormenting anxieties and mistrusts, 
and habitually place itself in a posture of defence 
against surprise. This state of feeling is as unlike 
that produced by the mere sense of the uncertainty 
of life, as is the well-calculated caution of the 
merchant, to the helpless despondence of a dis- 
heartened gamester; and the consequences will 
be as different. While melancholy, desperation, 
or cold indifference is the fruit of the one, the pro- 
duce of the other are sobriety and a cheerful regulap 
rity of purpose. It is soon found that the grandest 
objects of life may be secured in a comparatively 
limited period ; and that, as the will of the Creator 
and the rule of his providence do alone determine 
the measure of human existence, it is both most 
wise and most pious to await, in tranquil readiness, 
the appointed season of departure. 

In order to iceep the mind from growing weary 
with counsels reiterated ^in the same form, or with 
images and notions that may lose their strength 
in the frequent labour of self-examination, care 
should be taken, in the next place, to refresh the 
heart with large supplies of those nectarine speci- 
mens of heavenly wisdom, which appear given in 
the Scriptures for this especial purpose, and which 
are also to be met with in many of the writings of 
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Christ's followers and miaisters, in every age of 
the church. This is not to be done as matter of 
security only, but for comfort uid enjoyment, for 
the exercise of healthy sympathies, for the encou- 
ragement of faith seeking to cast out fear by the 
power of love. The happiest results may be looked 
for from such a study of what inspired and holy 
men have thought, when contemplating the des- 
tiny appointed for all living. Wisdom smiles in 
the affluence of beauty at beholding humanity tri- 
umphing over death: it has been the grandest 
object of her efforts to show the possibility of such 
a consummation, and through the most complex 
of her theories, the silver chord of life has ever 
been the clue she most sought to possess and follow 
to the end. Immortality was the reward she 
asked for, and promised to virtue, even when she 
had least to hope for ; and her sons were led on to 
the last, in the holy expectation of everlasting 
homes. ' If it were not so, I would have told you,* 
she seemed to say, when they doubted their desti- 
nation to glory; and now that the truth is fully 
known, she rejoices in the power which it has given 
her not only over vice and error, but over every 
thing that could depress or discourage, for any 
length of time, the heart of her humblest follower. 
The sweet tones of angelic harps appear vibrating 
in the discourses of the genuine Christian philoso- 
pher: a holy charm attends the communication 
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of thought from soul to soul^ intent on the contem-* 
plation of heaven; and the peace which thence 
diffuses itself around, is like the peace of the sanc- 
tuary when the evening sacrifice had been offered 
up, and the indwelling guardian of the temple 
closed its gates with their sweet anthem, ' The 
Lord that made heaven and earth, bless thee out 
of Zion.' 

But there is another means of strength and 
comfort, yet greater than any of the former in 
itself, and necessary also to the proper efficacy of 
every other. This is, that earnest looking to Christ 
himself, which inspires the soul with a lively appre- 
hension of the highest instances of heavenly love, 
and confutes every doubt and adverse sentiment 
by that clearest of demonstrations, ' He that spared 
not his own Son, but delivered him up for us all, 
how shall he not with him also freely give us all 
things ?* With the triumph of a Saviour to con- 
template, how can the soul droop or languish at 
the thought of death P how can it remain unwilling 
to tread that passage to immortality, which be 
himself hath made straight P or how be backward 
to depart when it knows that to leave the world is 
to be with the Lord ? 

The happy result of this holy and persevering 
preparation for death, is a tranquillity of soul 
which confers dignity as well as confidence, and 
gradually elevates the mind above the sordid cares. 
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ths strifes and sensuality of the world. As life 
flows on, the hounteous Father of mercies pours 
fresh blessings into the stream : the heart gladdens 
with new joy ; and as the strength of the outward 
man still fails, that of the inward man demonstrates 
daily its increasing energies. A clearer knowledge 
of heavenly mysteries gives stability to faith, how- 
ever ardent its aspirations ; and increasing purity 
of disposition and sanctity of thought, affords 
those signs of a renewed nature, which satisfy the 
soul of its safety under circumstances the darkest 
and most trying. Death comes at length, but it 
surprises not : it has been contemplated under 
the worst forms it can assume ; under that which 
it wore when it mounted the cross of Christ, and 
struck its arrows into the heart of him who knew 
no sin : under that which it took when it crushed 
heroic bands of martyrs under its chariot-wheels, 
or filled their dungeons with its darkness : it has 
been viewed as the constant associate of humanity, 
as the desolation of happy hours, as the foe of 
whatever feara change or separation; and come, 
therefore, as it may, it cannot astonish by its ter- 
rors : the soul has prepared itself for the last great 
trial of its fortitude ; the spirit of life and truth 
is ready with its balm ; and Christ, who had only 
gall and vinegar offered him in his bleeding agony, 
leaves not his dying disciple without the choicest 
offerings of love. The hour of suffering hastens 
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to its close : life persists not in its hold of such a 
perishing thing as the earthly frame ; and the soul, 
freed from its painful bondage, passes into eternal 
realms. There it finds God and its Saviour ; and 
the measureless fields of glory, its present, future, 
and everlasting home, invite it a^s an heir, ripe in 
age, to its destined inheritance. 

And am I, O my soul, appointed to an end like 
this P Am I immortal, and have I been offered 
the pardon of my sins, and called to salvation by 
the Son of God ? Are those bright regions where 
love reigns in unshadowed beauty, prepared for 
my reception, as a child of the Most High P Shall 
this spirit, by which I think and feel, no more 
droop under care, or tremble at anticipated pain P 
Shall it be free as the happiest tenant of the 
blithesome air; rich as the first angels in the know- 
ledge of truth ; pure like him who redeemed it P 
May I, indeed, look forward to the hour when the 
benign countenance of my Almighty Father, and of 
Jesus my Saviour, will wear no sign of sorrow or 
anger on my account, when their voice shall pro- 
nounce me blessed, and their decree place me near 
their throne P And is the gracious dispensation by 
which these wondrous offers are made to me, com- 
prehensive enough to embrace those with whom I 
have ever wished to share all happiness P Are 
the provisions of mercy sufficiently large to let 
me think of their redemption, their immortality 
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and glory as well as my own ? May I, throagh 
this inexpressibly comforting system of grace aiid 
love, look forward to eternity as the very bosom 
of home sympathies, and as holding in reserve 
for me, and for those who are so dear to my 
soul, treasures that shall enrich us for ever ? May 
1 comfort myself on this ground of faith, when 
years seem of such quick growth, and days of 
glad commemoration are but so many memorials, 
that a pillar of the house is shaken, — may I look 
into my soul, and find therein written as an exact 
counterpart to the reckonings of time, the ever- 
accumulating promises of the Almighty Spirit ? 
Thou hast taught me to do so, O thou Father of 
all mercies ; and I will lay thy Gospel to my heart 
till it melt away its hardness, and leave no trace 
of unbelief: I will endeavour to apprehend my 
Saviour with all the faculties thou has given me ; 
and so to join myself unto him, by faith and obe- 
dient love, that his heavenly Spirit may become 
the living principle of my being. O merciful 
Father, give me power thus to learn the efficiency 
of the Gospel and grace of Christ ; then shall I 
henceforth live in peace, free from the tyranny of 
fear, or the agitations of doubt ; serene and stead- 
fast in the pursuit of good, and cheered in all the 
trials of my strength, of my heart, my mind, and 
spirit, by the assurance that thy promises will 

o 
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be perfected, and that thou wilt make me to tri- 
umph at last in the complete victory over evil, 
and the full attainment of pure, imchanging hap- 
piness. 



TB£ END. 



J. Rickerby, Printer, Shcrtwurn Lane. 
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History, he has freely avafled himself, in 
aid of his owu obeervation of the objects 
vhich he has endeavoured to delineate. 
They have been delineated, for the most 
part, during their respective seasons, and 
m the nrest^nce of the objects themselves : 
more, nowever, after the manner of a 
general lover of nature, than of a minute 
and adentiflc investigator of her mysteries. 



It has been the Autiior'a endeavour, to 
give in this Poem, a pleasing representa- 
tion of the principal natural appearances, 
especially with respect to onr native 
plants and birds, which invite attention in 
thf*ir monthly succession; with such 
reflections as those appearances are cal- 
culated to suggest to a contemplative 
mind. Of the common hooka of Natuzal 
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No man will deny that whatever can be 
•aid of death is applicable to Idmself 
The bell which be hears tolled may never 
toll for him ; there may be no mend or 
children left to lament him ; he may not 
have to lie through long and anxious days, 
looking for the coming of the expected 
tenor : but be knows ne must die : he 
knowa that in whatever quarter of the 
world he abides— whatever may be his 
circumstancea— however strong his pre- 
sent hold of life— however unlike the 
pray of death he looks — that it is his 



doom, beyond reverse, to die. But if it 
be thus certain that death is the common 
lot of all— the great result of life — it 
must surely be the part of a rational 
creature like man to inqnire. -what is 
death ? and having answered this ques- 
tion, to consider what kind of prepara- 
tion should be made for his approach, 
and by what considerations his terrors 
are most likely to be diminished. These 
inquiries I take ibr the subject of the 
pwe r nt diseourse. 
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I BBiiro before my reader a living picture 
of Democracy hy the hand of a master. 
And if the testimony of an eye-witness— 
an American RepubliCiin— and ^ most 
ardent lover of liberty— is entitled to any 
attention* thinking men will perhaps 
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Church Establishment, and of the various 
payments levied for its support. In com- 
pihng the miscellaneous particnlan, 
information has been sought from various 
unpublished sources ; and the whole work 
win be found to comprise a more complete 
view of the state of religion in England, 
before the Conquest, than has hitherto 
appeared. 



In this work will be found an introductory 
sketch of the state of Christianity in 
Britain, previously to the Saxon conver- 
sion. Tne subsequent historical portions 
supply those details which are necessary 
for completing the information, relating 
to the transactions of the Ante-Norman 
England, contained in modern publica- 
tions. They detail also the rise of our 
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The exclusive nature of nearly all ex- 
isting collections of sacred music, and 
the high price at wluch novelties are in 
generiu produced, renders this work par- 
ticularly desirable. Many fine produc- 
tions, at present comparatively unknown, 
would l>e hailed witli delight as additions 
to the stores of sacred harmony, could 
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ledge, yet anxious to obtain as much ia* 
formation as may enable them to master 
the chief analytical difficulties incident. 
to the study of elcmentaiy treatises oi& 
the mixed mathematics, this book has 
been written : with the hope, too, that 
by its means a subject of high interest 
may be rendered accessible to an increasocl 
number of readers. 
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A knowledge of the principles of this 
branch of the pure Mathematics is abso- 
lutely necessary, before any one can suc- 
cessfliUy undertake the perusal of works 
on Natuiul Philosophy, in which the 
effects of the observed laws that govern 
the material world are reduced to calcu- 
lation. 
For Students deficient in this know- 
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and taken in England, ealenlated to pro- 
mote tmth and justice? And are tney 
agreeable to the religion which we profess.^ 
3rd. If any alterations in our system of 
Oaths should appear desirable, on what 
principles, and by what means, may such 
changes be most sedely and satisfactorily 
effected ? 



Thx practical questions on which the 
Author has endeavoured in this Treatise 
to throw light, are chiefly three : — 

1st. Are Oaths in themselves lawful to 
a Christian ? or are they altogether pro- 
hibited by the Gospel ? 

Snd. If Oaths are in themselves law- 
ful, are they, as at present adminiatered 
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To render that most rational and innocent 
of occupations attractive to young persons. 
by di vesting it of its technical details, and 
its practical difBculties, is the object of 
this publication. The form of Convkr- 
SATioKS is assumed, as more agreeable 



than didactic precepts ; and incidental 
observations on Natural History are in- 
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lead the young reader to habits of ohaer- 
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It appears to the Anthor that there i« 
a vant of iome publication* which would 
bring home to the ichoUirs the principle! 
of our holy religion, aa applicable to tneir 
conduct in the comnM>n concerns of life. 
The religion we profeas has been too often 
considered a mere science, to be learnt as 
the sciences of Grammar, or Geometry, or 
Music are learnt. Young people too often 
take tor granted, that all they are told, 
with respect to Christianity, ia true, and 



believe it on the authority of their teach- 
ers, in the same manner a« they give 
credit to what they are told by them with 
reroect to Geography or Arithmetic ; and* 
unfortunately, the indifference with which 
these sciences are treated, and the little 
interest they excite, are too often ex- 
tended to tliat infinitely much more im- 
portant branch of knowledge, the know, 
l^dce of Christianity, the knowledge of 
their duty, as laid down in the Gospel. 
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DtmiHO the last few years. District Visit- 
ing Societies have been labouring widi 
eminent succete in many parts of the 
Metropolis, and in several of the most 
populous provincial towns ; but the writer 
19 not aware of the existence of any small 
treatise ou die subject, adapted for general 
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introduced. 
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we are beginning to act for ourselves. In 
diildhood, we are chiefly guided by our 
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Si& William Jomxs was not only the most 
eminent linguist, but in many respects one 
of the most remarkable men or the last 
century; and Lord TsioNMOirrB's Me- 
moir of him has. been justly accounted 
one of the most interesting, instructive, 
and entertaining pieces of modern bio- 
graphy. It were superfluous to say any 
thing in commendation of a work that has 
passed through so many editions, and been 
•oextensivefy read and admired; but it 
was thought that a reprint of it, in a cheap 
-tnd compact form, might introduce it into 
ew circles; and assuredly no person, 
ho delights in literary biography, would 
lel satisfied without having perused the 
,ifo of Sir WUUam Jones. To the pre- 



•ir fa 



sent edition of this popular Mi 
prefixed a notice of its lately 
author ; who. though highly respected as 
an Oriental scholar, and raised to the 
peerage for his meritorious services as 
Governor-general of India, was yet better 
known for the Christiaa virtaea which 
adorned his character, and Tendered him 
a public benefactor to mankind. 

In the present edition the origini^ wofk 
is preserved enUre^ with the 
only of the Oriental and Latin t«xta^ 
of these the tmnslationt are fAvpn ; InU 
the whole work has been carefuUy revi^vd 
and cast into chapters, and nunienMia 
illustrative Notes Wo been «dded hv 
the Editor ^ 



FROM THE PITT PRESS, CAMBRIDGE. 



In a Pocket Volume, bontid in cloth, lettered. 8«. 6d., The 

CAMBRIDGE GREEK and ENGLISH NEW 
TESTAMENT. The Greek, from the Third Edition of 
Stephens, (1550,) and the English, from the authorized Version, 

heing given in 

PARALLEL COLUMNS ON THE SAME PAGE. 



Ab editione Stephaniana, cujus ad ex- 
emplar hanc imprimendun soscepimas, 
nusquam libenter diacessimus, nisi in 
Matt, xxiii. 13, \i, ubi versuum ordinem 
torbavimus, ut eum Anglicana versione 
consentiret; et in 1 Fet iii. S. ubi voces 
ayaBoy' {hi^aarw retinuimus, quippe qus 
com in sola Stephani Tertia. quantum 
scimus, omisse sint, per incuriam id 
factum jure videatur. In aliis omnibus, 
praeter ea qua manifesto ex errore opera- 
rum orta sunt, -vel etiam quae ad puncta 
hie illic aliter ordinanda pertinent, editio- 
nem illam pulcherrimam ndeliter exhiben- 
dam curaTimus. 



Batio operis cum in se nova, tum, ut 
speramus. quotidiano usui accommodata. 
facile ae Lectori commendabit. Dulcissi- 
miun vero libellum in manus tradere ita 
exornatum voluimus, ut fecillime ad le- 
gendum alliciantur oculi; ita emendatura, 
ut non plusquain humanis scateat errori- 
bns; ita denique coucinnatum et omni ex 
parte absolutum, ut suavissimum sibi et 
comitem et monitorem libenter adsciscat ; 
et talem qoidem, qui seeundas res omet, 
ado firsts per^gium ac sokUiMm prabeat; 
delectet aomt, non impedvat forts; pemoctet 
una, peregrvtetuTf rusticetur. 



SxcOKD EniTzoir, Corrected and greatly Enlarged, pricie 3f . 6d,» Thx 

nPEXT of the ENGLISH BIBLE, as now printed 

•*• by the Universities, considered with reference to a Keport 

by a Sub-Committee of Dissenting Ministers. 

By THOMAS TURTON, D.D., 

Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge, and Deafi 

of Peterborough. 

At the suggestion of several friends, on a series of useful illustrations of Scripture 
whose judgment I have every reason to Language, in a form not unlikely to secure 
place confidence, I publish a Second Edi- attention. * * * In the addition now 
tion of my Essay on the Text of the Eng- made to the work, the main object has 
lish Bible. It has been thought, that by been, to communicate information re- 
extending the plao of the work, an oppor- specting matters of permanent interest. — 
tnnity would be presented of introducing Advertisemefd to Second EdUum. 



Demy Octavo, price 5«. Qd., 



TNFIDEL and DEISTICAL WRITERS; the 

-■' Character and Tendency of their Principles and Opinions, 
considered, with reference to the Doctrines and Evidences of 

Revealed Religion: being the 

Christian Advocate's Hulsean Essay. 

By GEORGE PEARSON, B.D., 

Christian Advocate in the University of Cambridge. 

This work touches on some of the most reasonings, by which these opinions arf 

important points of the Arian and So- supported, and the tendency of the opi- 

cinian controversy, and particularly with nions themselves to Infidelity, 
reference to the peculiar chftraeter of the 



FROM THE PITT PRESS, CAMBRIDGE. 

In the Prett. In Demy Octavo, 

fTEBREW CHARACTERS derived from HIERO- 
•■-*• GLYPHICS. The original Pictures applied to the Inter- 
pretation of various Words and Passages in the Sacred Writings, 
and especially of the History of the Creation and Fall of Man. 

By JOHN LAMB. D.D., 

Master of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 



Crown Octavo, price 6<. Bd., Thi 

PROPHETIC DISCOURSE on the MOUNT of 
-^ OLIVES HISTORICALLY and CRITICALLY IL- 
LUSTRATED; with some considerations on the Unfulfilled 

Portions of it. 

By a Member of the University of Cambridge. 

It may, ^rhaps, be demanded. Has not religion. 'Whilst he has unceasingly a^ 

this portion or Scripture prophecy been tticked infidelity and enthosiaftn^ one 

already sufBcientiy ulustrated and criti- object of the author has been, to answex 

cised ? But the author conceives there the objection meutiuned in FAT.rr'a Eri- 

has not yet appeared a work, concise, yet denees, Pt. II.. c. I. He has also eu- 

sufflcientlv minute, to enable the Christian deavoured to show that the whole of the 

of limited reading to apprehend the full predictions are clear, distinct, and nni- 

force of this part of the evidences of our form. 



Third Edition, Post Octavo, price it. in Cloth, lettered. A 

niSCOURSE on the STUDIES of the UNIVER- 

SITY of CAMBRIDGE. 
By ADAM SEDGWICK, M.A., F.R.S., &c. 
VVoodwardian Professor, and Fellow of Triaity College. 






Thb recent attacks on physical science, 
and the gross misapprehension of its 
moral tendency, have been singularly 
wanton and ill-timed. * * * A sceptic 
may, indeed, think that the whole system 
of things, moral and physical, has no 
principle of 'continued rest, — that it has 
only been jostled into a condition of un^ 
stable equilibrium, which may be de- 
stroyed by the first movement of any of 
the component elements. Such a one 



may reasonably fear the progress of dis- 
covery ; for his system wants the eaaen- 
tial principles of cohesion. But a sineerr 
believer iu the word of God lias no fear of 
this kind ; for he knows that all the Mxts 
of the natural world are wisely fitteo to- 

g ether — that the Lord of all naturv is a 
eing without tMiritibleness or shadom e/ 
tumtng, — and that truth, of whatever kino, 
as seen in the mind of man, it but a per* 
ception of his Maker's will.— ^p. Note E. 



CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY EDITIONS 

OF 

^IBLES AND COMMON PRAYER BOOKS, 

In Shbbts, and in Plain and Eleqant Binding. 

WH0LB8ALE AND RETAIL, 



PREPARED FOR THE USE OF KING'S 

COLLEGE, LONDON. 



npH 



Fooldcap Octavo, price St. 6d., bound. 

E CATILINE of SALLUST; with ENGLISH 
NOTES, by PROFESSOR ANTHON. 

Revised, and adapted to the Use of Schools, 

By the Rev. J. EDWARDS, M.A., 

Second Master of Kino'b College School, Londoo. 

In the ooune of his inquiriei for a good Profesaor Anthon, and he believe* that 

School Edition of the Catiliitx of Sai.- he cannot do his pupils {preater service 

hXfwt, the Editor met with the edition of than by puttine mto their hands this 

the Catilimx and the Jtjoobtba, l^ abridited form of the Professor's work. 



Foolscap Octavo, price 2«. 6d., bonnd^ 

rVUB JUGURTHA of SALLUST, with ENGLISH 

NOTES, by PROFESSOR ANTHON. 

The BELLUM JUGURTHINUM has also been revised and adapted 
to the use of Schools, by the Rev. J. EDWARDS, of King's College. 
School, and is printed uniformly with the CATILINE. 



New Edition, considerably enlarged, 

RULES and EXERCISES in the USE of the 
LATIN SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 
By the Rev. JAMES CROCKER, M. A. 

TBI first edition of this work received the 



highest commendations trom gentlemeu 
connected with various public and private 
schools, including that of King's College. 
Londan, and was adopted into their re- 
spective establishments. That edition 



being now entirely out of print, the author 
has availed himself of the opportunity 
thus afforded, to improve it to the utmost 
of his power, and he has accordingly tC" 
written nearly the whole of the work, and 
made very considerable additious to it. 



Price 5s. 

T IVRE DE CLASSE; with ENGLISH NOTES, 
-Li W the late L. T. VENTOUILLAC, 

Professor of French Literature in King's College, London. 

T«. work, tatesded « ..Reeling- Book ofth. P'X'Jir: "hl^Edrtorhi; *! 



for the Upper Classes in Schools, as well 
as for Private Students, consists of seve- 
ral books of Anncharsis and of Tdlimame, 
followed by copious extracts from the best 
Fx^tach writers of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries : to these are added 
specimensof /'Vnc-A Poetry, and a Lexicon 



deavoured. not only to explain difBcult 
phrases, but by fluently quoting the 
original passages which the French writers 
have imitated fhnn the Ancients, to esta- 
blish a connecting link betuj-en French 
and Classical Literature. 

9 



FOR KING'S COLLEGE, LONbON. 



Price 3f . 6d. 

PRACTICAL EXERCISES on FRENCS 
PHRASEOLOGY ; with a copious Lexicon of IDIOMATIC 



VERBS. 



By PROFESSOR BRASSEUR, 

King's College, London ; and of tbe Charter House. 



It has been remarked, that though the 
Preuch language is the object of much 
attention in England, the English speak 
it with less accuracy than any other na- 
tion. Whether this be true or not, it may 



safely be asserted, that the knowledge of 
most kamers, in this country, hardly ever 
extends to the PkroMology of that tmly 
idiomatical language. 



Price 3f . 6d. 



VENTOUILLAC's RUDIMENTS of the FRENCH 
LANGUAGE; or. FIRST FRENCH READING-BOOK. 

New Edition, Revised and C<»iected by F. J. WATTEZ, Finit 
Assistant French Matter in King*s College, London. 



It is singular, that while so many Gram- 
mars have been written, to teach the stu- 
dent how to translate English into French, 
no book (to my knowledge at least,) has 
yet appeared to enable a beginner to trans* 



late French into English. • • • • The 
ExEBCisKs in the present work have been 
made progressivet so as to lead the pnpfl 
ftom the easiest sentences to the rnont 
difficult passages. — Introduction. 



Price 3$. Gd. 



1\/rORCEAUX D'HISTOIRE; consisting of EX- 
!▼ J- TRACTS from the best French Historians ; with Notes, 

By the late L. T. VENTOUILLAC. 



Th2 historical information which this 
work affords, the various styles of compo- 
sition it exhibitB, and the unexceptionable 



cliaracter of its contents, xeadn it pecu- 
liarly fit for the iostmction of youth. 



Price Ss, a new Edition with additions, 

pRENCH POETRY ; with ENGLISH NOTES, 

By the late L. T. VENTOUILLAC, 

Professor of French Literature in King's College, London. 

A book cf Frxvch Porrav for Children, of elementary books, and to xendet at 

has remained to this day a desideratum, the same time the study of his own Uui- 

^ ^^.t'^^JJ^y **', *H %^*®' publishes gnase a means of instiUing into the mind 

1 httie volume, in the hope that it will of the youthftil reader i& principles of 

iceived as a well-meant effort on his good taste and sound monOltv «^/atr»« 

to add one more to the useful class dvetMm. •-»»- 



PtlBLlsHEfe 6Y J. W. PARKftR. 



UNIFORM EDITIONS OF 



QERMAN WORKS, by ADOLPHUS BERN AYS, 

Ph. Dr:, Professor of the German Language and 
Literature in King'« College, London. 



A COMPENDIOUS GERMAN GRAMMAR. 

Second Edition. Price Ss. 



Tafi great merits of this Orammar are per> 
spieoity combined with conciseness. The 
rules, althongh evidently the result of 
original inquiry, are stated in few words, 
unincumbered oy philosophical disquisi- 



tions, but as often as necessary compared 
with the principles which govern the Eng- 
lish Language, and illustrated by striking 
examples t^en from the best German 
writers, t 



THE GERMAN READER, a Selection from the 
most Popular Writers, with Translations and Notes, for the 
use of Beginners. Price 5«. 

FAMILIAR GERMAN EXERCISES, adapted 

to the Grerman Grammar; with Notes; and Specimens 
of German Handwriting. Price 6s. 



Most of the examples given in these 
Bzereises are taken from the standard 
German writers. In the whole of the 
etymological part they are simple and 
short, so as to show at the first glance 
their bearing upon the rules they are in- 
taaded to illnstiate. Thoie on the Syntax 
and Construction display, in an easy gra- 



dation, the principles which govern the 
fbnnation oiGerman periods. The book 
is chiefly intended to teach the writing, 
but it wm be found equeJly serviceable as 
a key to the German writers. The Lists 
and Notes are of the greatest practical 
utility. 



GERMAN EXAMPLES, illustrating the Author's 
German Grammar, and forming a KExto the Familiar 
German Exercises. Price 3s, 



This book, as may be seen by the title^ 
may be used as reading lessons, explana- 
tory of the rules of the Grammar ; or as a 
Key by which to correct the Exercises, 



either when the Student is deprived of the 
advantages of a Teacher, or when it is 
wished to employ the hours of instruction 
to other purposes. 



GERMAN POETICAL ANTHOLOGY, or 

Select Pieces from the principal German Poets ; with a 
History of Grerman Ppetry, and Explanatory Notes. Second 
Edition. Price Ss, 6d. 



In these reading books, of which the 
Reader should be used first, nearly all the 
diffieulties which can occur in reading 
German have been solved. The examples 



are, at the same time, either amusing or 
instructive, and so selected as to suit both 
sexes of every age. 

n '■' 



NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED BY J. W. PARKER. 



F 



UNIFORM EDITIONS OF 

RENCH SCHOOL CLASSICS. 

Edited and Abridged by MARIN DE LA VOYE, 

French Master in the East India College at Addiscombe. 

While tbe necessity of introducing the best standard French 
works into our schools and families is universally acknowledged, 
serious doubts are entertained as to the propriety of placing the 
writings of some among the French authors in the hands of 
Christian youth. In order to remove all difficulties on this sub- 
ject, the Editor has been induced to undertake a careful Abridg- 
ment of such works as are in most general use; and he has made 
it his object to extract from the original every word and sentence 
relating either to religion, polities, or philosophical speculation, 
respecting which Christian parents or teachers can have the least 
difference of opinion. 

A purified text of the best French Classical Works is, there- 
fore, now offered for the use of young persons of both sexes, in 
a state which, it is trusted, will be found altogether unobjection- 
able. These editions have, further, the advantage, not only of 
presenting the respective narratives in a more condensed and 
unencumbered form, but also of bringing the several works into 
a much smaller compass. The Editor is aware that differences of 
opinion may exist on the latter point, but it is his conviction, 
founded on extensive experience, that for the purpose of acquiring 
a proper acquaintance with the best French literature, youn^ per- 
sons should be furnished with as much variety as possible. 



Of this series there are now ptiblished: — 

I. 
TELEMAQUE, par Fenelon. Price 3s. cloth lettered. 

II. 
VOYAGE DE CYRUS, par le Chevalier Ramsay. Price 

28. cloth lettered. 

III. 
BELISAIRE, par Maruontel. Price 28. cloth letteired. 

IV. 
PIERRE LE GRAND, par Voltaire. 2*. W. cloth lettered. 

V. 
CHARLES XII., par Voltaire. Price 28. Sd. cloth lettered. 



NEW BOOKS, 

PRINTED UNDER THE DIRECTION OP 

THE COMMITTEE OF GENERAL LFTERATURE 

AND EDUCATION, 

APPOINTED BY THE SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 
CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 



* 



This List formM a Second Supplemental C<Ualogue to the 
lAMt of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 



IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 



In Nnmben at Fovs pxncv eaeh*or inVoluiiiet at Two Shillinos, (tobe continned), 

THE INSTRUCTOR; or, PROGRESSIVE 
LESSONS in GENERAL KNOWLEDGE, 

A Serieiof Elementary Books, tpeciallu suited for Education, either in 

Schools or bi Families, 



Unsbb the general title of the iNmtvcToa, 
is comprised a aeries of little books, by 
means of which children may be led 
throuffh a progressive cootae of Exercises 
in viunoiui oranches of Elementary Know* 
ledge. These books may be pnt into the 
hands of such children as can readily speU 
common words, and read easy lessons. — 
The Instmetor may, indeed, appear to be 
somewhat in advance of snch scholars; 
but the object of the work is not only to 
ftimish reading lessons, bnt also to carry 



the pupU forward, — to impart iafifrma- 
turn, and to exercise die mind. 

As tiie series advances, the sufegects 
gradually rise, though, of course, care is 
taken tokeep the lessons within tiie com- 
prehension of the childzen for whom they 
are designed. And at the end of each 
lesson is a series of Questions for the pur* 
pose of pxercising the reader. 

The first Six Volumes, in Thirty-six 
Numbers, contain the following subjects. 



VOLUME I. (or in Nos. 1 to 6.) — ^Tales, Lbssohs, and Ikstbuctitc Cohvsbsa- 
TioNS, on Familiar Subjects. 

VOLUME II. (or in Nos. 7 to 18.)— The Hovsi and the Matkbials used ii^ 
BViLDiHO it. The Fnmiture of a House. Food and Clothing. The Productions 
of Nature and the Works of Art applied to the comfort of Mankind. 

VOLUME III. (or in Nos. 13 to 18.)— The Umvcasx. The Thrsb Kinodoms of 
Natoxx. The Human f obm and STxvcTvax. Lessons on Health. 

VOLUME IV. (or in Nos. 19 to S4.)— The Calxkdax; The Year. Months, Weeks. 
Days. The Seasons : Appearances of Nature ; Winter, Spring. Summer. Autumn. 

VOLUME V. (or in Nos. S5 to 90 )— Drsoripttvk Oxooxapoy: The various Em- 
pires. Kingdoms, and States of the known World. Mape— of the World; of 
Europe; Asia; Africa; America; aud the Holy Land. 

VOLUME VI. (or in Nos. 31 to 36.)— GmxAi. HitroxT. The Fint Volume, 
comprising Ancient History. 



rAMIOVS OTBRM fQLVU$8 AME IN TWE PKESa, 



DNDSlt THB DItlSCTIOK OF tQK C0MM1TTE£ 



Price U. &f., bound in doth, lettered. 



A RITHMETIC TAUGHT BY QUESTIONS. 



The princiml novelty of this Arithmetie 
consist! in the Questions, by which the 
learner may be enabled to examine and 
teach himself. At the same time, it is 
thought that many Teachers may profit 
by the facilities which the questioning 



affords, and learn to ground those whom 
they have been in the habit of teaching 
by rote. The Rules have been stated in 
short and easy sentences, and more than 
ordinary care has been taken to show the 
manner of the several operations. 



Price If. 6d., bound in CloCh, 



PNGLISH GRAMMAR. By the Rev. Dr. RUS- 

•^^ SELL, Rector of St. Botolph's, Bishopsgate, and late Head 

Master of Charter-House School. 



No language can be more simple and 
intelligible than that in which the Rules 
of this Grammar are expressed, and the 
heaviness of a dull treatise is relieved by 
occasional queries from the PupiL The 
construction of Sentences, and the force 
of the Prepositions and Conjunctions, are 



illustrated by examplee fimm the Eaglisli 
Bible : while, at the same time, the tone 
of the work is cheerful. Emnhaais ia 
treated very i>erspicuousiy ; and tne Gram- 
mar closes with most useful Questions on 
the Rules. 



With Maps and Cuts, price Ten Pence, 

OUTLINES of GEOGRAPHY. By GEORGE 
HO&ARTH. 



A comprehensive Manual of the leading 
facts in this branch of Education, care* 
fully condensed from the best sources. It 
also comprises Tables of the Situations 



and Heights of the Prindnal Mountains* 
and of the Lengths of the Princinal Riven, 
a Map of the World, Five other Mapa, and 
Four Plates of Costumes. 



With many Engravings of Costumes, Antiquities, &c., price Is. dd., 

OUTLINES of the HISTORY of ENGLAND 
^^ By GEORGE HOGARTH. 



The leading events of English History 
>e related with simplicity, and their Con- 
xion traced with clearness. The narra- 
»s are confined to the most memorable 
'. Important evtats; and those circum. 



stances particularly marked, whieh have 
led to the gradual formation of the Britidi 
system of government. The work'is ill«a. 
trated with many Engxavingt of Ga»< 
tumes, Views, Sic. 



OF OX9IBAL LITXRATURB ANB XDUCATIOlf. 



: With niuiMKoai Cote of Costumes, 9et., priee Ten Pence, 

OUTLINES of ROMAN HISTORY. By G. 
HOGARTH. 

A eonqplete and popular eirftome of fhe | with a handsome Print of a 
History of the Rise. Progress, and Fall umph. and namerooa 
of the Roman Empire. It is embellished I tnmes, &c 



Tri. 
«C Coa. 



With Maps and VxBViir price One Shilling. 

OUTLINES of GRECIAN HISTORY. By the 
Rev. BARTON BOUCHIER, MA. 



In this little work, the author has 
commenced with the earliest times of 
Greece, and described its growth in civi- 
1isatk>n and power, until the extinction 
of its glory on the death of Alexander. It 
\b ctdculated to form a pleasing and useftil 
introduction for young readers, to a history 
of larger extent : and many of maturer 
years may find interest in its perusal, and 



recall to mind the important transactions 
of that extmordinary oountry, — " the land 
of the poet, the historian, the sculptor, 
and the saae." A Map of Orteoet and m 
Plan of JjMeM and its amtroni, are added, 
together with engravings of Delphi and 
Parnassus, and of ttie Parthenon. And at 
the end of the book are questions to each 
chapter, for the examination of pupils. 



PxiM Ten Pence, with numerous Cuts, 



OUTLINES of ASTRONOMY. By the Rev. T. 
^^ G. HALL, MA., Prof, of Math., King's CoL, Lond. 



An elementary Work, intended to in- 
struct, in ihe sublime fkcts of Astronomy, 
those who are unacquainted with mathe- 
matical reasoning; and to explain to 



them, in familiar language, the principal 
phenomena of the Heavens. The Lessons 
are illustrated by numerous Engravings. 



New Edition, price If., with many Engravings. 

rpHE ELEMENTS OF BOTANY. 



The principles of this beautiful and 
important science are explained in a clear 
and simnle nuunner. so as to render tlie 
acquisinon of them oompamtively easy. 
The book is illustmted by numerous cuts 
of the diflbrmt parts of plants, &c., and 
the examples, when possiblei are ieleeted. 



ftom our own wild flowers, or flcom those 
cultivated in all gardens or Adds, and 
they are cited by their fcfw<M«T names. A 
Glossary of most of the terms usually 
employed is subjoined, and an Alpha- 
betical List of the most nseM plantr 
with their botanical nmiet. Ice. 



UNDER THB DIRSCTIOlf OV THB COMUITTBS 



Small Octavo. New Edition, with Engravings, 3i. 6d. cloth, lettered. 

QUTLINES of SACRED HISTORY ; from the 
^^ Creation of the World to the Destruction bf Jerusalem. 



The design of this Woric is to afford a 
condensed view or the History of both 
the Old and New Testaments, together 
with a brief account of the Jewish His- 
tory, in the interval between the Baby- 



lonish Captivity and the Birth of Christ, 
and in the period between Christ's As- 
cension and the fulfilment of his awfnl 
Prophecy of the Destruction of Jerusalem 
and the Pispersion of the Jews. 



FOR REWARDS AND PRESENTS. 



I 



Price if. bound in cloth, with many Enobavikos, 

NSECTS and their HABITATIONS. A Book for 

Children. 



We may learn many useful lessons firom 
the History of Insects ; and, by observing 
their habits, we shall find tbu'it they set 
us an example of various good quahties. 
Though they are amongst the anudlest of 



God's works, yet His power and wisdom 
visibly shine forth in tnem. and we ahaU 
see fresh cause, as we proceed, to adore 
the great and wise Creator, who formed 
them out of nothing. — Introduction. 



With Ehoravikos, price If. bound in cloth. 

PASY LESSONS on MONEY MATTERS, for 

^^ the Use of Young People. 

knowledge in such simple lanpiage. that, 
it is hoped, these Lfssons will he found 
easily intelligible even to such as have 
but the ordiuary advantages in point of 
education ; and there are few subjects on 
which it is, for all classes of people, more 
important to inculcate correct principles, 
and to guard against specious fiOlacies. 



.^ Many, even of what are called the edu- 
cated cksses. grow up with indistinct, 
or erroneous, and practically mischievous, 
views on these subjects; assl the pre- 
judices any one may have casually im- 
bifaMsd. are often hard to be removed at a 
time of life when he imagines his educa- 
tion to be complete. In this little book, 
care has been taken to convey elementary 



Price If., bound in cloth, with Eighteen Ekoravixos, 

PERSIAN FABLES, for Young and Old. By the 
Rev. H. 6. KEENE, M.A. 



Th«se Fables axe. as they profess to be. 
tukdu from the Persian ; but some liber- 
have been taken in the translation, 
tpting the oolloauies and incidents 
own notions ana usages ; the same 
, in (act, which the Persian authors 



have made use of in embellishing the 
stories. Thev were first collected for the 
amusement or the translator's own chiK 
dren, and, as they answer that pnipoie. 
may. it is presumed, be found nsefuf wmI • 
pleasing to others. 



OP GENERAL LITBRATURB AlTD BDUCATIO>r« 



Price If. 6d. each, bound Id cloth, with nnmeroD* EngraTings, 

rpHE BOOK of ANIMALS. (Class Mammalia.) 

THE BOOK of BIRDS. 
THE BOOK of PISHES. 



These little booki have been prepared, 
without any uretensions to •cientinc im- 
portance, solely fur the use of young per- 
sons. The nature, habits, and uses of the 
Animals described, are, however, pre- 



sented in a correct, though simple and at- 
tractive, form. These little vwumes will 
be found a useful addition to the books 
for young persons, and acceptable intro* 
ductions to works of a higher class. 



SscoNo Eomoic, Two Volumes, with Engbavikos, price fit. 6d.» bound in cloth 

and lettered, 

PONVERSATIONS of a FATHER with bis 
^^ CHILDREN. 



These Conversations were first written 
with a view to the gratification and im- 
provement of tlie Author's children. They 
are now published with the sincere desire 
that the perusal of them may aifurd to 
others also somewhat of pleasure and 
advantage. The principles here incul- 
cated are those of the Religion of the 
GoepeL The little work is intended to 
promote cheerful and fervent jiiety, a con- 
tented, obedient, and gmtenil frame of 



mind, feelings of affection and kindness 
towards our Mends, and of active bene- 
volence towards all. The habit, too, of 
deriving instruction and delight firoln 
contemplating the varied scenes of nature* > 
and the ordinary occurrences of life, U !• 
honed may, at the same time, be instilled 
and cherished; whilst the maxim, the 
spirit of which the Author trusts will he 
found to breathe throng the wholet is, as- 

OOOD AMD BS BAPPV. 



»•» 



s 



One Volume, with interesting Engravings* price it. 6(f.; 

ISTER MARY'S TALES in NATURAL 

HISTORY. 



In drawing np these tales for children 
at an early age, the writer has aimed 
rather at correctness tiian at variety of 
information, or originality of matter. 
She has endeavouied to imterest her 
young reculen, yet she has been very 
careful not to mislead them bv ezasge- 
rated statements, and has thongfat it best 
to leave for after-years, and for graver 
works, much that is undoubtedly curious. 



and deserving of their inquiry : satisfied 
if she has in any degree sneeeeded in 
awakening the spirit of that inquiry, and. 
still more, if she has directed the infant 
mind to seek fbr tiiose proofs ct Divine 
wisdom, power, and gooaness, in the for- 
mation and habits of these varionsbeings, 
which at a mature age will assuredly re- 
ward the study of the natnmlist. 



Sbcond EmTiov, Small Octavo, with Engravings, 3f. €<f. citfth, lettered, 

rjOMESTICATED ANIMALS considered with 
-■^ reference to Civilization and the Arts. 



This work will comprise a general sur- 
wey of Domestic Quadrupe«b, and the pur- 
poses they subserve in the great economy 
of nature': their conneziou, too, with the 
progress of civilization and the arts, with 
the history of natk>n8. and the peculi- 
arities of soil and climate, are also spe- 



cified ; those countries ||hich are rendered 
habitable only by the subjugation and 
appropriation of certain species, are ger 
nlly described, with the manners 
habits of the natives, as far as thr 
associated with the history of Doi 
Animals.— /nfrMlMfioa. 



UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE COMMITTEE 



Small Octavo. Foubtb Edition, 3s. bound in cloth, lettered* 

IJ^HREE WEEKS in PALESTINE and LEBA- 
■*• NON. With many Engravings. 



A little volume tnm the travelling 
notes of a party who made the tour. 
Descriptions of Baalbec, Beirot, Dami- 
etta, Jaffk, Jerusalem, Kamlah, and other 
places, are blended with remarks upon 



the natives, the incidents of the joonwy. 
andtiie observations and reflectiona which 
naturally occur to a Clergyman in travel- 
ling through the Holy Land. 



Small Octavo, Zs. €d. cloth, lettered. 



SCENES and SKETCHES from ENGLISH 
HISTORY. Vol.1. With Engravings. 



It is onr purpose to narrate the prin- 
cipal, and most interesting events in the 
annals of Envland ; not to reject any 
topic connected with them which is likely 
to entertain and instruct : Religion, Lite- 
rature, Customs, and Manners ; to avail 
ooraelves of authentic private memoirs 
and anecdotes of celebrated personages ; 
sometimes to comprise the history of maiy 
years in a brief passing notice ; at others. 



to dwell for a considerable period on tiiat 
of a few weeks, or even of a single day. 
Rejecting, in short, all the trammels of 
the regtdar historian, and rejoicins in 
the liberty of our own tax humblei; lite- 
rary station, we do not intend to imjKMe 
any restraints upon our wanderings, save 
those of strict chronological arrangement, 
and an undeviating adherence to guides 
of acknowledged authority. — IntrodietUm. 



FOR PARENTS AND TEACHERS. 



H 



Second Edition, price U. 6d., bound in cloth, 

INTS for the FORMATION and MANAGE^- 
MENT of SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
By the Rev. J. C. WIGRAM, M.A., 

Secretary to the National School Society. 



So much variety odsts in the character 

id elicumstances of Sunday-schools, 

it it is hardly possible to lay down any 

•M respecting them. All that can be 

e is to ftimiah a variety of practical 

a, calculated to show the points chiefly 

tiling attention on the part of the 



managers, and sunesting methods in 
which common difficulties may be ov«r> 
come. The plans given in this work Skxe 
designed for this purpose, and pnnmiae 
success wherever they are &irly applied . 
and time is given for due trial. 



OF GBinSRiX LITERATUR8 AND EDTTCATIOIT. 



New Edition, price Three Pence,L '. 

A DVICE to TEACHERS of Sitnday Schools, in 

-^ connexion with the Church. 

By the Rev. JOHN MEDLEY. M. A. 



M^ object, in throwing out thef e sug- 
gestions, is to strengthen yoor sense of 
the value and importance of youx office, 
and to show you how it may be per- 



formed in a manner most conducive to 
the everlasting good of the children in 
the Schools, as well at to^your own solid 
and Usting happiness. 



' !New Edition, price 1«. bound in cloth, * 

A POCKET MANUAL FOR THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL TEACHER. 

By the Rev. J. HULL» M.A. 



Of the suggegtions here oifexed, some 
of them are genend, involving princi- 
ples which are applicable to all teachers, 
m whatsoever Sunday-school they may 
be engaged ; wMlst others relate to the 
mechuiical practices and arrangements. 



which, for flie s«]ce of time, order, &c., ase 
pursued in particular Schools, and may 
oe retained or cancelled, as they are found 
to agree or disagree with the plans esttr 
bUshed in any partkolor institution. 



' In Small Oet«vo. p?ic9 8f . 6d. 

QN the EDUCATION apd TREATMENT of 
^^ CHILDREN; being Mrs. Child's «* Mother's Book," 
revised, and adapted to the use of English Parents and Teachers. 



Tbxs excellent worK, while it displays 
the intelligence of the enlightened in- 
structor, breathes throughout the spirit of 
the afftKstionate Christian Parent it was 
written by an American Lady, and being 
highly approved by many persons of good 
judgment in this country, the present edi- 
tion has been prepared, with such altera- 
tions and adaptations as were necessary to 
vender it generally acceptable and nselhl 
hef9. V^e following brief abstract of the 



contents of the respective dmpters wtti 
convey a general idea of the work :— 

On the means qt developing the Bodily 
Senses in Infancy; Early Developement 
of the Affections ; Early Cultivation of the 
Intellect ; Management in Childhood j 
Amusements and Employments;. Sunday? 
Vibws of Death ; Supernatural Apnee* 
ances; Politeness;- Dress; Oentuit 
Management during the Teens; Viewf 
Itfatrimony. ^ .^ 



UNDER THB DIBSCTION OF THS COMMITTKC 



M 



Foolwap Oetsvo. Price 4t., eloOi. letteied. 

ANUAL of INSTRUCTION in VOCAL MU- 
SIC, chiefly with a view to Psalmody. With an Historic&l 

Introduction. 

By JOHN TURNER, Esq. 



With an especial view, fint and princi- 
pally, to render the kind of assntaace 
required tat the improvement of the ma- 
■inl portion of the Church Service; and 
in the ieoond place, with regard to more 
extended benefiti. this little work was be- 
gun. The author offers it, not as an ex- 
periment now for the first tiipe to be tried, 
but as &e result of long experience ; and 
in the ftillest confidence that, if the rules 



and details suggested are carefhUy at- 
tended to and iiatientlv reduced to prac- 
tice, the end proposea will be exMrAj 
acoompUshed. Tnou|fa it is chiefly de- 
signed Ibr the use of children collected 
in large numbers, it may, wi& equal ad- 
vantage, be adopted in smaller assem- 
blages, and in the domestic cirde : and 
may also be rendered serviceable to 
adults. — Jutrodmctiam, 



Price Is. per dozen cards. 

TyrUSIC INSTRUCTION CARDS, prescribed in 
•^-^-^ Turners Manual. No.L, Notation; No. II., The Dia- 
tonic Major Scale, or Key; with EsLamples, Scc.v 



BIOGRAPHY, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 



In the Press. 

■READINGS in ENGLISH PROSE LITERA- 

XV XURE ; containing choice Specimens of the Works of the 
best EngUsh Writers, from Lobd Bacon to the present time. 

With an Introductory 
Essay on the Progress of English Literature. 



This volume is intended to ftimish the 
general leader with some valuable speci- 
mens ut English prose composition. They 
are taken from ihe works of those writers 
who have chiefly determined the style of 
our prose literature, and not only in them- 
selves instructive and entertaining, but 
are also of sufficient variety, and of ample 
length, to render the reader familiar with 



the beauties and the peculiarities of the 
various writers. Biographical sketches 
of the authors, and notices of ibe times 
wherein they flourished, are also intro- 
duced, and upon the whole, it is hoped, 
that the volume will be found a nseftal 
introduction to the systematic stady ot 
our national literature. 



SscoiiD Editioit, Foolscap Octavo. 4s. 6d. bound in cloth, lettered. 

"D EADINGS in BIOGRAPHY. A Selection of the 
-'-^ Lives of the most Eminent Men of all Nations. 



The design of this work is to give an 

account of the lives of the leaders in the 

most important revolutions which history 

reeords, nrom the age of Sesustris to that 

'f Napoleon. Care has been taken to 

l«ct those personages, oonceraing whom 

"ormatiou to most required by the histo- 



rical student. All the lives have been 
compiled from original sources ; those of 
the Oriental Sovereigns, especially, are 
taken from Oriental writers ; and in tlie 
life of Saint Ixiuls, are some curious par- 
ticulars of the Egyptian Crusade iraoi 
contemporary Arabic llisforiaus. 



OF GENERAL LITERATURE AND EDUCATION. 



Skcokd Emrioir, Foolscap Octavo, 4». 6d. bound in cloth, lettetvd. 

T> EADINGS in POETRY. A Selection from the 
-■■^ Works of the best English Poets, from Spenser to the pre- 
sent times; and Specimens of the American Poets. With Literary 
Notices of the Writers, and brief explanatory Notes. 



Care haa been taken to select such 
pieces and passages as best illustrate the 
style of the respective Authors, and are, 
at the same time, not beyond the average 



capacity of youthful students. It is 
scarcely necessary to add, that the most 
scrupulous attention hns been paid to the 
moral character of the (Extracts. 



In Two Volumes, Foolscap Octavo, with Portraits on Steel, by Enolxbxabt, . 

9*., bound in doth, and lettered, 

T IVES of EMINENT CHRISTIANS. 
-■-* By the Rev. R. B. HONE, M.A. 



Thk paths of good men are commonly 
so full of peace, and the sorrows which 
befall them, so mercifully softened and 
blessed by a sacred influence, that few 



more pleasing or successftil ways of recom- 
mending the fear and love of God have 
been found, than the publication of reli- 
gious biography. 



The Second Volume is sold separately to purchasers of the 

First Volume. 



Foolscaji Octavo, with Portraita by Engleheart. price if. dd,, 

T IVES of SACRED POETS. The First Volume. 
■^^ Containing Introductory Sketch of Sacred Poetry. 
George Wither, Francis Quarlss, Giles Fletcher, George 
Herbert, Richard Crashaw. 

By R A. WILLMOTT, Esq., Trin. Coll. Camb. 



The writer of these Lives has endea- 
vourcid to present as ample a view as the 
limits of a volume would permit of the 
state of Sacred Poetry in the reigns of 
Elizabeth. James the First, and Charles 
the First. Among the poets and distin- 
guished individuals, of whom Biogra- 
phical and Critical Sketches are given, 
may be enumerated R. Southwell ; H. 
Constable ; B. Barnes ; Francis Davison, 
the author of some exquisite Versions 
firom the Psalms; Donne; W. Browne, 
&e sweetest disciple of Spenser's Pastoral 



School; Sir John Denham; Heywood, the 
author of the Hierarchie of the Blessed 
Angels; G. Sandys; Lord Bacon, the 
friend of Herbert ; Hobbes. the phikwo- 
pher, and Ben Jonson, his associate in 
the translation of the Adoancement of 
Learning; the celebrated Lord Herbert, of 
Cherbury ; the accomjrdished uid learned 
Selden ; Archbishops Williams and Land ; 
Lord Pembroke, the lover and loved of 
poets; Cowley, the affectionate frieAd'of 
Crashaw, &c. 



UlTDXa THE DIRECTIOK OF THE COMMITTSS 



HISTORY, SCIENCE, S^c. 



Two VoT.UMKS, Foolscap Ootaro, with Engravings. 11«. cloth, lettered* 

THE CRUSADERS, or SCENES, EVENTS, and 
CHARACTERS, from the TIMES of the CRUSADES. 

By THOMAS KEIGHTLEY, Esq. 

In thiswork, the Cnis^ders, the Greeks, i it. as strong alight as the existing his- 



Turks and Samcens of the times of the 
Crusaders, are set before the view of 
the reader as they lived, thought and 
acted. Their valour, their superstition, 
their ferocity, their hoaoui^are displayed 



torical documents permit, and accurate 
descriptions and graphic illustrations 
exhibit the towns and scenery of Syria, 
and the other countries which were the 
theatre of the exploits of the Cmtaden. 



THE SECOND VOLUME 

Is sold separately to purchasers of the First Edition of the First Volume. 



Foolscap Octavo, with Engravings, 5^. 6d., cloth, lettered, 

THE HISTORY of MOHAMMEDANISM, and 
the principal MOHAMMEDAN SECTS, derived chiefly 
from Oriental Authorities. 

By W. C.TAYLOR, B.A., T.C.D. 



This work contains a full account of 
the Mohammedan traditions respecting 
the origin of their faith; an account of the 
political, religious, and social state of the 
East, when first the doctrines of Islamism 
were promulgated ; a history of Moham- 



med's Ufe. mainly derived from his own 
autobiographical notices in the Koran : 
an original Mohammedan Creed; ani the 
fullest particulars that have yet appeared 
in English, of the leading sects that divide 
the Mussulmans. 



Second Edition, with very many Enoaavinob. Foolscap Octavo, 5s. 

bound in cloth, lettered* 

READINGS in SCIENCE; being EXPLANA- 
TIONS of some of the most interestine APPEAR- 
ANCES and PRINCIPLES in NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
expressed in simple Language, and illustrated by familiar 

Examples. 

order of the subjects, in the manner in 
which they are treated, in the examples 
by which principles are illustrated, aud 
in certain reflections and remarks, not gf>- 
nerally introduced into scientific writin|{s. 



This volume differs materially firom pre- 
vious publications having the same object, 
lamely, that of rendering the path of 
*ence easv and invitins to beginners. 
1 chief differences will be found, in the 



OF GENERAL LITERATURE AND EDUCATION. 



In One Volume, Foolacap Octavo, with tiamerons Engraving*, price iSt. 6d. 

]Vf ECHANICS APPLIED to the ARTS; including 
^^^ STATICS and HYDROSTATICS. 

B^the Rev.H. MOSELEY, M.A., 

Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy, King's College, London. 



This wotk contains treatises on the sci- 
ences of Statics antt Hydrostatics, com- 
prising the whole theory of Equilibrium. 
It is the first volume of a course of 
Natural Philosophy, intended for the use 
of those who have no knowleilee of Ma- 
thematics, or who have made out little 
progress in fheir xnatiiematical leading. 



Throughout the whole, an attempt has 
been made to bring the principlesof exact 
science to bear upon questions of practical 
application in the arts, and to place the 
discussion of them within the reach of 
the more intelligent of that useful class 
of men, who are connected with the 
manufitctnres of the country. 



In One Volume, with numerous Illustrative Engravings, price ?<• 6<i. 

POPULAR PHYSIOLOGY; being a familiar Ex- 

-^ planation of the most Intereeting Facts connected with the 
Structure and Functions of Animals, and particularly of Man ; 

adapted for general Readers. 

By PERCEVAL B. LORD, M.B., M.R.C.S. 

Of the Bombay Medical Establishment. 



To trace the finger of God in the works | 
of creation, to consider " the wonders that 
he doeth amongst the children of men." 
has ever been a source of the purest and 
noblest gratification, — that moral gratifi- 
cation which a n^ell-framed mind naturally 
experiences in contemplating Infinite 
Power working out the dictates of In- 
finite Goodness, — that intellectual satis- 
faction which attends upon our being 
allowed, even imperfectly, to compre- 
hend some small part of the designs of 
Infinite Wisdom. With such a view are 
we presented in this volume, which, 
taking for its subject the animal body, 
and more peculiarly that of man, ex- 
plains the various contrivances by which 
he is enabled to "live, move, and have 
his being :" shows him first as consisting 
of numerous sets of organs, edl perform- 
ing different offices, yet all conspiring 
with beautifiil harmony for the benefit 
and preservation of the whole ; then views 



him as an individual, his organism 
animated by one vital principle, and 
directed by one nund, situated in the 
midst of numberless other beinp^s, with 
whom he is destined to maintain reU- 
tions, principally by means of his exter- 
nal organs oi sense, to the consideration 
of which, a chapter is peculiarly dedi- 
cated. The interesting questions whether 
mankind are all descended from one com- 
mon stock, in what particulars they may 
be said to excel all other animals, how 
fiu the mind is distinct from the body ; in 
other words, how far Physiology supjM>its 
or contradicts the doctrine of Materialism, 
whether the mind is simple or compound, 
and whether the brain is one organ or a 
cdllection of many organs ; in other words, 
what proof does Physiology afford to Phre- 
nology : these, wiUi many .otiiers, fairly 
falling within tlie scope of the work, will, 
it is hoped, be found rally considered and 
rationally discussed in the present volume. 



T 



In WcKKLT NvKBSRS, Prioe Oni Pxnnt ; and in Monthly Paits. 

Price SixPKMCX each, 

HE SATURDAY MAGAZINE. 



Great care and attention are bestowed in adapting this dieap 
and popular Magazine to all classes of Readers, so that it may 
with propriety be introduced into Families and Schools, and 
among Young People in general. Its contents are at once in- 
structive and entertaining. Religious, Moral, and Social Prin- 
ciples, are combined with Useful Information ; and a Christian 
character and tendency is given to Popular Knowledge. It is 
most extensively illustrated by Engravings on Wood, which 
comprise Portraits, Views, remarkable Objects in Antiquities, 
Science, and Manufactures, the various branches of Natural 
History, and indeed whatever is curious and interesting in Na- 
ture and in Art. 

The Saturday Magazine is well printed, upon very superioi 
paper, and should be preserved for binding at the end of eacl 
half-year, when the Purchaser will find himself in possession o 
a Work of extensive and varied interest, of truly Christian Prin 
ciples, and consequently of great and permanent value. 

Ample arrangements have been made for the circulation o 
this Magazine, not only by the Booksellers and Newsmen through 
out the United Kingdom, but also in the Colonies, and in th 
principal places on the Continent. 

The SATURDAY MAGAZINE it also pabUshed in HALF-YEARLY and in 

ANNUAL VOLUMES. 

HALF-YEARLY VOLUMES. 

Vol.1. CJuly to Dec. 1832) 4 

Vol. II. (Jan. to June, 1833) '. 4 

VoL III. (July to Dec, 1833) 4 

VoL IV. (Jan. to June, 1834) 4 

VoL V. (July to December, 1834) 4 

ANNUAL VOLUMES. 

Saturday Magazine for 1832, (being the First Volume, as above). . 4 
Saturday Magazine for 1833, being Vols. II. & III., bound in one 1 
Saturday Magazine for 1834, being Vols. IV. & V., bound in one T 

The whole of the Volumes, Parts, and Numbers are frequently reprint 

and always kept on sale. 



London: JOHN W. PARKER, Wkst Strawd. 
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